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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 143.—6 FEBRUARY, 1847. 


From the Spectator of 12th Dec. 
POLAND AND THE TREATY OF VIENNA. 


Some doubt has been thrown upon the original 
as to the drift of M. Guizot’s protest against 

the annexation of Cracow. Guizot was described 
as having said that that violation of the treaty re- 
jJeased France from her obligations under it ; a well- 
informed Paris paper, the Portefeuille, now sa 
that he has protested i e breach of 
treaty, but has expressly declared that France will 
observe her en ts. It is not easy to be- 
lieve that the French government, which had so 
much to resent, so little to lose in the treaty, 
and so much to gain, at least in the way of influ- 
ence, by opening the way to a new order of things 
throughout Europe, can have faltered in handling 
the pen and have assumed so very weak a position. 
It is indeed conjectured, as a mode of reconciling the 
two reports, that M. Guizot planned the bolder, and 
King is Philippe compelled the more timid 
course. If so, the aged king really is beginning to 
forget the strong ground he stands upon. But La 
Presse confirms our doubts, and with some qualifi- 
cation reiterates the original statement. 

Whatever the French ministry have done, we 
fegret to see that a chief ministerial organ in the 
English press is abetted in its hostile tone towards 
our neighbor. The course pursued by France may 
be inconsistent and impolitic, but how far more im- 

itic is it to foment ill feeling by taunts! What 

ave we to do with that sort of foreign intervention ? 
what purpose does it answer for us, of interest or 
of honor! Of all times indeed, this is the most 
we for multiplying and fostering squabbles 
with foreign countries. A revival of 1840 in 1847, 
when Ireland should engross the whole attention of 
ministers and of Parliament, would be calamitous. 


We are enabled to state the definitive arrange- 
ment respecting the incorporation of Cracow with 
Austria. We ‘mentioned last week, that the new 
authorities at Cracow had treated that city as included 
in the Austrian customs line, and that the unforeseen 
inconveniences thus produced had made it necessary 


* to revise the arrangement with respect to commerce. 


Our correspondent at Frankfort explains how it has 
been finally settled. He applauds the plan for its 
commercial advantages, and he is amply qualified to 
form a judgment. On its political consequences he 
touches but slightly; they are vast and as yet ob- 
secure. He does not fail to note, however, that even 
the beneficial arrangements involve breaches of 
treaty ; such a fact shows how culpable is the con- 
duct of any British minister who, drawing back in 
spleen, neglects to take his place in the international 
council on these sweeping alterations, in order to 
extract from them the maximum of public good. 

We subjoin our correspondent’s letter— 

** Frankfort, 6th December, 1846. 

“The plan to be followed by the partitioning 
powers respecting Poland has transpired. Were it 
not that the arbi step of annihilating the Polish 
nationality, deprives the acts of those implicated in 
the proceeding of all guarantee for their durability, 
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we should congratulate the East of Europe on the 
change which now may be looked forward to, 
Cracow, which remains a free trading city for the 
first six months from the date of occupation, is to 
be constituted eventually a trading dépét ; in which, 
at the instance of Prussia, magazines for the ware- 
housing of goods manufactured in the Zollverein 
states, and imported in bond, are to be established. 
Austria, it must be presumed, will grant no differ- 
ential] favors on this occasion that will infringe the 
stipulations of the treaty of Milan. Cracow is an 
important place of trade, from the practice and 
respectability of the mercantile houses established 
there. It is very well situated to form an emporium 
for dealings in Polish and Hungarian wool. Nor 
is it matter of impossibility to pay for that article in 
English manufactured goods by the same channel. 

“The second change that is to follow in the new 
plan of organization is the abolition of the customs 
frontier that has hitherto subsisted between Poland 
and Russia. Of late years the Russian government 
has put prohibitory duties on the cloths and linens 
manufactured in Poland. The consequence was, a 
great falling off in the trade carried on with China 
through Kiachta. ‘The Chinese are luxurious con- 
sumers, and the Russian products did not supersede 
the Polish, when these were excluded. Of late, 
indeed, the Russian reports have represented the 
trade at Kiachta as very flourishing ; but they must 
be credited with caution. The fact of the great 
decline in 1837 to 1840 was acknowledged in the 
official publications. ‘The union of two large em- 
pires like those of Poland and Russia in one commer- 
cial system, ought to be productive of results very 
beneficial to both. The want of roads will indeed 
long prove an impediment, were other obstacles re- 
moved. Russians, as well as Poles and Lithua- 
nians, are likely to find, that although ill-judged 
restrictions on trade can keep a land in a state of 
swamp and thicket for ages, yet the sudden remo- 
val of these desolating ordinances will not alone 
suffice rapidly to repair the mischief. Still, the 
commencement of the new system is, as we have 
said, matter of congratulation. The condition on 
which the admission of Polish manufacturers to a 
share in the spoils of the Russian protecting duties 
is granted, seems to be part of the equivalent de- 
manded by Russia for selling Cracow to her rival. 
Poland is, in defiance of the treaty of Vienna, to be 
incorporated politically into the Russian empire. 
As no alternative of this kind is stipulated in the 
treaty, by which the independence of Cracow is 
recognized, this incorporation is a new invasion and 
partition of a neutral territory. 

“Tf we are to believe accounts received from 
Vienna, the removal of the customs’ line that now 
meg Hungary and Transylvania from the rest 

the Austrian empire, may also shortly be looked 
forward to. Heavy export-duties on Hungarian 
produce imported into Austria, and moderate im- 
port-duties levied at the frontier of Hungary on 
Austrian manufactured goods, form the plan of the 
Austrian minister to tax the Hungarians without 
asking leave of the Diet at Presburg. The success 
of this notable scheme is best illustrated by the mar- 
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ket prices at Vienna, where grain exactly sells for 
its price in ae the duty imposed on its 
exportation. The Hungarian peasant, with equal 
stoicism to that of the hungry Austrian, walks about 
in his undressed in, despising the su 
cloths of Moravia Bohemia. In Austria, the 
Danube with its tribu streams forms excellent 
roads for traffic with Hungary; and those will 
shortly be extended by lines of railways. A rapid 
increase of prosperity may therefore be expected as 
soon as the measure is a It will not be the 
less beneficial that it in no way interferes with 
Hungarian nationality, which it must on the con- 
trary tend to confirm and invigorate.’’—Spectator, 
12 , 


We have said that the three northern powers 
have not yet finally disposed of Cracow ; for the 
ulterior consequences of the annexation are only be- 
ginning. ‘There is every sign that the French gov- 
ernment merely bides its time to improve the un- 
known opportunities made for it. hatever the 
exact tenor of M. Guizot's protest—still actively 
disputed—the discretion of French statesmen is evi- 
dently constrained ; the general impulse is to action. 
In Germany, the smaller states are much dissatis- 
fied with the arrogant nonchalance which the great 
powers have shown in making arrangements that 
override the treaty of Vienna ; the great powers, of 
course, rely on their own brute strength ; the 
smaller powers, ssing only an aggregate and 


more precarious force, rely on public law and faith, 
and naturally view with dismay and disgust the 
great hornets’ breach in the web of the law that 
holds all together. The King of Saxony is said 
not to be silent upon the offence. Italy has signal- 


ized the event by a curious outburst—a line of bon- 
‘fires in the Apennines, to commemorate, it is under- 
stood, the breach of a treaty on which mainly rests 
the heterogeneous empire of Austria. These inci- 
dents confirm our belief that the annexation of Cra- 
cow is nof to be accounted a “ fait accompli.”’— 
Spect., 26 Dec. 


A pustic meeting was held at the National Hall 
in Holborn, to consider the extinction of Poland. 
Dr. Bowring presided ; he and Mr. William How- 
itt being the chief speakers. Resolutions were 
affirmed, expressing satisfaction that the treaty of 
Vienna was annulled, as that fact deprives the three 
powers of an appeal to treaty in support of their 
tyrannies ; declaring the right of every country to 
choose its own government, and suggesting that an 
association be formed to promote national liberty 
and advancement by establishing a good intelligence 
among the people of all countries. 


Tue Vocation anp Tae Hover ror Po.ann.— 
In spite of many things untoward in the aspect 
of affairs, there are grounds for hope—as the stars 
shine brighter in the darkest nights. 

France has declared that the treaty of Vienna, 
infringed by the northern powers, is annulled. It 
is contended in this country that France is wrong, 
for there are other powers to the treaty besides 
France and the northern powers. That might have 
been a conclusive answer had the ‘ other powers”’ 
united with France to resist the infraction. But 
the British government has fixed the utmost extent 
to which England can go for the enforcement of 
the treaty: if England only protests against its 
violation by one party, she cannot in justice use a 
more stringent mode of enforcement against another 





— if she neglects to enforce the treaty against the 
Three Powers now, she cannot in common decency 
claim to enforce it against France. The 
treaty of Vienna, therefore, is virtually annulled. 


perfine | The great statute in the public law of Europe is 


void, and we do not see how England can uphold 
the opposite doctrine. But free opinion has grown 
stronger than absolute authority, and therefore the 
} ing of old bonds is a source of hope rather 
than of fear. 

Not that the occasion of a the new 
opportunity is as yet apparent. But it may be 
brought about in many ways. King Louis Philippe 
is said to have proposed a conference to repair the 
defects induced in the public law of Enrope. If 
his wish be granted, care will of course be taken 
that the new settlement of Europe shall be still 
more favorable to the growth and extension of free 
institutions than the old treaty was. If he be 
refused, why then the elements of change will be 
still more left at liberty. 

Nor do we presume the Poles to have yet learned 
their true position. Hitherto their agitations and 
turbulences have been of a kind to command but 
imperfect sympathies in Western Europe, and pos- 
sibly even to indicate that there wants some great 
man to know the times and shape the conduct of 
his countrymen for practical attainable ends. 
The Poles, as a body, have labored simply for the 
restoration of ancient Poland. Now Poland, with 
its feudal constitution of society, would be a scheme 
of politics which would command no respect in 
England. On the other hand, many exiles have 
fallen into the ‘*‘ democratic” circles of London 
and Paris; they are misled by their immediate 
friends as to the feelings of the eountriesin which 
they reside ; and they contemplate schemes which 
no European state—not even the “republics” of 
Switzerland or San Marino—could sanction. 

It does not follow that Poland's occupation is 
gone, or that she might not be restored to the map. 
All will depend upon her leaders’ discovering what 
is their true voeation—what the time for them to 
move. For ages, Poland, with her highly military 
genius, bravely played the part of an advanced 
guard for Europe against the Goths of modern 
times: a similar office awaits her, if she could 
regain her capacity for performing it. Poland, the 
** natural’? antagonist of the great absolute powers 
of the north, could only retrieve her nationality 
with the aid of constitutional Europe: she must 
especially go along with her geographical neighbors 


in political advancement—must, to obtain that con- ~ 


currence, satisfy the judgment of those who love 
freedom in Germany, Prussia, and Austria. When 
those countries are ripe for some great movement 
in the direction of self-emancipation, then will be 
the time for Poland to take the initiative. 

How is she to do so! Not, assuredly, by beg- 
ging for help from other countries as a charity. 
The “ poor Poles’’ who subsist on the Jeavings of 
Guildhall, or hang in expectation of a paragraph in 
the address of the French Chambers, will never be 
the men to set their country up again. Nations 
that would stand, must do so of themselves. Poland 
has been a great nation ; she is now split into many 
parts. Her vindieators say that the spirit of nation- 
ality is dnextinguished—uediminishe. It may be 
so ; but in that case the fact is susceptible of being 
demonstrated. It is a matter of fact, unascertained 
but not unascertainuble, whether the several parts 
of the Polish race are capable of reunion and of 
united action. Stili, if they do retain that capacity, 
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INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF SMALL STATES IN EUROPE. 


the fact is only to be ascertained by dint of the 
utmost diligence, patience, and discretion. If ever 
Poland is to arise again among the nations, her 
rising must be spontaneous and simultaneous ; her 
dis} members gathering themselves together 
and reuniting in one state. Such a result must be 
a work of deliberate preparation—it cannot be 
brocght about by Guildhall festivities, or democratic 
addresses, by /alking about Polish nationality, nor 
even by partial turbulences in Posen or Cracow. 


Could she rearise, she might again fill her old post | 


of honor, fighting at the outpost in defence of Eu- 
rope, of civilization and freedom. But to that end, 
we say, she must act in harmony with European 
opinion—must strike when the more advanced prov- 
inces of Austria and Germany are prepared to back 


sume that national unity and ancient military vigor 
which are her undying boast.—Spectator, 12 Dec. 





INTERNATIONAL IMPORTANCE OF SMALL 
STATES IN EUROPE. 


An uninitiated reader in the next century, when 
he meets the relation of the events of the last four 
months, will think the pages of his book misplaced. 
The contrast from the epochs of the two French 
revolutions, which, let us say what we will, have 
given their stamp to this age, with the family in- 
trigues of the year 1816, will appear too absurd to 
be credible. ‘The lesson taught in 1830 to a set of 
men of whom it was said that in their years of ban- 
ishment they had learat nothing and had forgotten 
nothing, seems to have lost its effect on the diplo- 
matic world already. But that anybody out of the 
diplomatic circles should for a moment believe that 
Europe had retrograded a century, would indeed be 
matter of astonishment. Europe has not retro- 
graded ; and in Germany at least, nobody attached 
the slightest importance to the Spanish marriage, 
uatil it was used as a pretext for not defending the 
aggression of the despotic powers on the rights of 
the people of Cracow. The guarantee of those 
rights is here not sought in the treaty of Vienna. 
The rights of Cracow depended, like those of 
Frankfort, Bremen, and Hamburg—like those of 
Wallachia and Moldavia—like those of Switzerland, 
of Holland, of Belgium, of Portugal, of Denmark 
—upon the common feelings of justice which ought 
to belong to a civilized age, supported by the mutual 
jealousy of the great powers. In 1813 and 1815, 
when the chaos after the war had to be shaped into 
form, the sovereigns of Europe were clever or cun- 
ning enough to volunteer as representatives of pub- 
lic opinion. Constitutions were not promised as 
matters of favor, but as. an organization that could 
not safely be withheld. The existence of smaller 
siates was allowed between the five great powers, 
being recognized as both practicable and useful. It 
Was a cognate feeling that dictated the recognition 
of thirty-nine sovereign states in Germany. The 
people felt that the small states would prove their 
refuge against the tyranny of the larger ones, 
Were there not at this moment so great a division 
of private interests among the German rulers as 
happily exists, the intellectual importance of our 
Teutonic neighbors (to say nothing of their pro- 
gress) would, under the regime of Berlin, be nigh 
to extinction. Now it is not probable that the im- 
portance of small free states to the people of Eu- 
rope is undervalued by the diplomatic agents of the 
great powers. It is, however, a singular blunder 





| related to guarantees that were considere 
the blow, and must be prepared at once to reas- | 
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to suppose that the people themselves will connive 
at their destruction, At this moment the question 
is agitated with peculiar interest, since indirect 
proofs are given that the courtof Berlin is disposed 
to interfere with the succession to the crown of 
Denmark on the ground of antiquated claims. The 
treaty of Vienna requires only to be read to see 
that it was an act of settlement which was intended 
to remove cause of dispute for the future. The 
people of Europe had established principles, under 
the iron rule even of a Napoleon, which alone in- 
sured a continuance of peace. As long as these 
principles were adhered to, peace was insured, 
he recent departures from them threaten us with 
war. We do not need to add that these principles 

d effective 
in public opinion—that the old guarantees of dy- 
nastic and diplomatic origin were considered ineffi- 
cient. 

The new claims of Prussia, put forward in the 
unassuming shape of a pamphlet by Professor Hel- 
wig, open up the whole question of the guarantees 
upon which the existence of the smaller, or, as the 
old diplomatic phrase went, of the neutral states, 
depends. Was Denmark constituted by the Vienna 
congress as a state intended to command the pas- 
sage of the Sound in a manner likely to be useful 
to Europe and consequently to the civilized world, 
ornot? The personal qualifications of the King 
of Denmark, that rendered the settlement of this 
question a difficult one, are known to all who read. 
He refused Norway in the pettish manner of a child 
who does not understand why he is allowed a mo- 
mentary accidental importance. But that the Sound 
ean neither be given to Prussia nor to Russia, is a 
point on which men will not differ. 

The appeal to the antiquated treaty of Utrecht by 
the English minister is so inappropriate, (or, mutates 
mutandis, so apropos,) that the people of Europe 
are taken aback by it; and the innuendoes of conti- 
nental papers are not delicate on the subject. It 
forms for the moment the basis of European polities 
—setting aside the Magna Charta of the treaty of 
Vienna. The meeting of the English Parliament 
is looked forward to with intense impatience by 
millions, who want to know whether the sovereigns 
have resigned the task they volunteered in 1813, or 
not. 

Spain has, by internal bad government, descended 
to the position of a neutral power. F'rance, by her 
conduct towards Spain, has forfeited the confidence 
of those neutral powers who would otherwise have 
gladly accepted her leading. Will the English 
goverament allow this opportunity to be thrown 
away of securing the attachment of the neutral 
states? If the people are left to take care of them- 
selves, depend upon it, they willdo so. We should 
not then like to be stockholders.— Spectator. 


From the Spectator of 12 December. 


IRELAND AT THE LATEST DATES. 


Ir is not to be denied that the prospect for Tre- 
land has of late grown more and more appalling. 
There is no principle of healthy action in that 
country: what is meant for food turns to poison, 
and the disease is so desperate that the very reme- 
dies have aggravated it. If at one time a better 
spirit showed itself here and there, the spint of 
demoralization has come out in tenfold force, 
Every faint glimpse of hope disappears ; darkness 
overspreads the prospect; and the sole reliance 
that remains is in extraneous succor—in the benev- 
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Olence, the strength, and the courage of land. 
The state of Ireland has become that of revolution, 
and as such it must be dealt with. 

Of herself Ireland cannot hope for extrication— 
cannot prevent a constant and wd sinking further 
and further into the morass. Trish seem to 
have no self-control—to have lost the power of 
sane volition. They cannot apply to their own 
benefit the money aid furnished by England; they 
cannot prevent its being squandered in a manner 
the most wasteful and the most transparently fruit- 
less, so as to frustate any permanent benefit to 
themselves, and to risk the closing of the very 
source of the supply by utterly disgusting their 
benefactors. In the two months of October and 
November, the eleemosynary weekly expenditure 
advanced from 6,000/. to 117,000/.—nineteenfold 
in nine weeks; and in a similar ratio grow the 
reports that the public works are a farce and that 
the ordinary work of cultivating the land is neg- 
lected. For two years Ireland has suffered dearth 
from a natural failure in the potato crop; next 
year it is to be a greater dearth through the idle- 
ness of her people. 

* . ” eo * 


The means of extrication must come from with- 
out; and it demands on the part of the statesmen 
who undertake the office of government. courage 
not metely in acting but in conceiving. To effect 
a rescue, will demand a heavy purse, powers to 
readjust the disposal of Jand, and an army. 

4a * * * . 

At all events, some measure unprecedented in 
the tame annals of modern legislation is impera- 
tively demanded. No paltry makeshifis—no arms 
bills, or grants, or drainage acts—no pedantic 
applications of common political economy will meet 
the occasion. Ordinary rules break down in extraor- 
dinary emergencies. Ireland must be made safe 
—to herself—to England. She is in a state of 
revolution ; and English statesmen must exercise 
the wise hardihood to take the revolution into their 
own hands. 

From the Spectator of 19 Decernber. 

No glimpse of hope in the black storm that is 
breaking over Ireland, and continually gathering 
while it breaks! The elements of disorder are the 
same, almost without change—the spread of 
anarchy among the people, the helplessness of the 
upper classes, the offensive and trivial squabbles 
among the organized agitators. 

The Repeal “ patriots’ come to no accord for 
the good of their country. Mr. Smith O’Brien 
refuses the conference sought by O'Connell. How 
should he relent! The ‘* father of his country” 
had judged it expedient to look coldly on the 
O'Brien's martyrdom, and had sneered at his per- 
sonal appearance ; it was then O'Connell's turn to 
repulse, now it is O'Brien's. The misery of the 
land might make most men relinquish their brawls, 
and unite in decent harmony ; but an Irishman is as 
true as a Corsican to his revenge. Meanwhile, 
Mr. O'Connell says no more about his thirty mil- 
lions from England—has he dropped that flagrant 
project ? 

ecord on one point, indeed, animates the land- 
Jords of Ireland; they seem generally bent on a 
meeting in Dublin. Avowing their utter hopeless- 
ness to stem the progress of destitute anarchy, 
they seek refuge in association ; but we discern no 
token of real accord, not a germ of any plan for 
providing means to appease the wants of the peo- 


le, vindicate order, and retrieve the culture of the 

. Sach plans as are indicated are not onl 
marked by confict of eas Dron their mere] 
palliative and su a regen’ ir total nad 

uacy to ie with ¢ resent overwhelmin 
difficulty Ais The general ieolination to rely md 

ernment, not merely for regulation, but also 
‘or the supply of means. The meeting in Dublin 
will probably be held; but it will most likely be 
nothing but a meeting of mice to consult how 
they shall bell the eat. 

‘he country at large presents the same picture 
of madness that we ibed last week—corrupt 
resort to eleemosynary works, lavish and useless 
expenditure of money, misappropriation of subsist- 
ence-money to the purchase of arms while the 
kindred of the purchasers are actually starving, 
turning of the arms against the officers of public 
works, attempts to make those officers connive at 
wholesale cheating by paying a day’s wages for 
half a day’s work, and the like. Attempts have 
been made, indeed, to soften the picture. In some 
places, we are told, the arms are purchased not by 
the laboring class for assault but by the farming 
class for defence. This can be only partially true, 
since we hear of whole bands prowling about and 
firing volleys. Defence implies attack Nor does 
the distinction make much difference: the gun 
bought by the farmer is only held in trust for the 
Ribandman—it is but to break n the cabin-deor, 
beat the father of the family to death, and walk off 
with the weapon. Some attribute the trade in 
arms to the Insh love of sporting’ So that, in the 
midst of a famine, all Ireland, as it were, is gone 
to the moors. And some try the old exploded 
excuse of showing that the cases of violence are 
exceptional ; the crimes and disorders are said to 
be those of comparatively few. That does not 
appear to be true in the English sense. In Eng- 
Jand the murderer has no popular sympathy : he is 
hunted down like a dog with a kettle to his tail ; in 
Ireland the murderer is the only person absolutely 
safe ; order} people, official persons, policemen, 
go in fear of their lives ; but the murderer ean per- 
form his office in open day and walk off unmolested. 
So it is always, and so it is now. The eases are 
not exceptional, but typical; the murderer is not 
the outcast of his class, but the ringleader. 

Murder is bad, but a still more fatal crime is al} 
but universal—the deliberate abandonment of agri- 
culture. This also is explained away. Potatoes 
having failed, food has to be bought ; it is twice or 
thrice as dear as usual; laborers must have high 
wages to buy the dear food, but they cannot get 
high wages from the farmers; the cottiers usually 
receive conacre in lieu of wages, but eonacre with 
a crop of potatoes next Orvtober is of no present 
avail to the hungry man; farmers have conacre to 
ens; but no cash, so that their coin is worthless ; 

ndlords cannot supply the deficient capital. Such, 
in substance, is the explanation. It is as much as 
to say that the Irish system of dealing with land- 
tenures has resulted in rendering the landlords and 
farmers thoroughly insolvent, the laborers pauper- 
ized. The explanation does not mend the matter ; 
it only shows that the abandonment of agriculture 
is the consequence of past rather than present mis- 
conduct, and so far more hopeless of remedy. 
The same prodigal sacrifice of the future to the 

resent has gone al! round and entailed a common 

estitution: the landlord has sold his future to the 
usurer; the farmer (competing for land at Irish 





rackrents) has sold his future and all its capacities 
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to the landlord ; the laborer to the farmer; until 
they have all arrived at such a pass that the means 
of cultivating the land are exhausted. Is land 
to cultivate “Ireland for the Irish!’ Truly it 
seems come to that. 

England, then, is to support Ireland, in part and 
for a time at least! ‘The process has begun. 
What clements of trouble—of trouble for England 
—lie in that simple statementt There is the drain 
of means—the internal discontent, in England, 
caused by increased taxation—the opportunity for 
seditious schemes which discontent affords. ‘There 
js the temptation to foreign aggression. Is Ireland 
the mortified limb whose disease harbingers the 
deeav of the empiret Has England reached her 
highest point, and is she now on her downward 
course, dragged under by her twin sister? 

We are slow to believe it: but we believe that 
the negative of such a vaticination is not to be 
found in softening the terrible picture, or in blink- 
ing the troubles. Ireland would never have be- 
come what she is, if the day of reckoning had not 
been put off continually. But Ireland has now 
become an English question ; Ireland’s danger is 
England’s danger; and statesmen responsible for 
Enzland’s safety must face the danger, know it, 
and grapple with it. Those who soften it to their 
view are no true friends. 





Tue light of hope does at last break on Ireland 
—from ‘* Saxon’’ Fagland. The Daily News an- 
nounces that a great comprehensive measure of 
redemption is resolved upon, and is to be promul- 
gated by ministers in Parliament. It is to be hoped | 
that there is no error either as to the comprehensive- | 
ness.or the boldness of the measure ; but if there is | 
not, Lord John Russell and his colleagues have re- ' 
solved to attempt one of the greatest tasks ever un- 
dertaken by a ministry, with a truly ‘* wise hardi- | 
hvod.”” e select the heads of the measure, | 
ary the text of our contemporary— 

“The chief laws at present in operation, for) 
employment, improvement, and drainage in Ireland, | 
are to be continued; but to be amended and made | 
more efficient. 

“The action of the poor-house will be put for- 
ward as a check, to fling back the loiterer, who | 
could find employment elsewhere, from burdening | 
relief-funds ; but the warden of the poor [equiva- | 
lent to the English overseer] will be empowered to | 
give relief in all cases to the infirm and the really | 
destitute. 

‘* Emigration will be provided. Not only will 
dépéts be formed at home, but active and beneficent 
preparations will be made in the colonies, so as to 
insure those who wish to emigrate against all the 
risks of the poor, unprovided, and ignorant emi- 

nt. 

‘The peculiarity, however, of the present plan 
of emigration is, that it will be coupled with the 
choice of settlement at home. 

‘“* A commission will be issued for the purchase 
of waste lands ; which are to be enclosed, reclaimed, 
cultivated, and then offered in no large lots for sale, 
with such facilities as will render them a premium 
for industry and frugality, and the foundation of a 
class of Irish yeomen. 

** There are other lands, not waste, that are but 
half-cultivated, and which, in the hands of the poor, 
incumbered, embarrassed landlord, are as profitless 
to the community as the bog or the heath. To 
render these more available, liberty will be given 





to sell entailed property. 


‘* Government will be empowered to to 
the sale of a portion of those estates indebted to 
government, which have not paid up the interest or 
instalment agreed upon.” 

Of course this is no time for the faintest word of 
criticism ; but it may be said, that if ministers pro- 
ceed in the spirit of wise and benevolent courage, 
they will command the aid of earnest men among all 
parties in council upon their scheme, and hearty 
aapeett in carrying it out.—P. S. to Spectator of 
19 . my 


From the Spectator, 26 Dec. 

A procLaMaTion by the queen summons her 
Parliament to meet on Tuesday, the 19th of Janu- 
ary next, ‘‘ for the despatch of divers urgent and 
important affairs’’—a phrase which this year has 
much more than the common formal significancy ; 
the affairs which Parliament meets to transact are 
so urgent that they will scarcely wait for the meet- 
ing, wherefore Parliament is summoned at the ear- 
liest period marked by recent custom; and they 
are so important that they may be said to involve 
the peace and integrity of the empire. 

Our postscript on Saturday contained an an- 
nouncement of a great scheme for the redemption 
of Treland, said to be under the consideration of 
ministers ; it has not been confirmed, still less con- 
tradicted. 

If a conjecture might be hazarded, we should 
say, that no comprehensive scheme of redemption 
has yet been determined upon, as a whole ; that the 


several parts of such a scheme have been under con- 


sideration, and have been talked about; that some 
sanguine person has heard the talk, and has, hastily 
but perhaps not untruly, assumed that ‘* Lord John 
will do it all;’’ and that if the most enlightened 
counsels prevail over the commonplace dread of 
‘*extremes’’ and of trust in routine, all will be 
moulded into a whole, and promulgated to Parlia- 
ment as a consentaneous scheme ; but we incline to 
doubt whether such a step is not still matter of 
speculation even in the highest quarters. 

In Ireland itself, the ramor of the ministerial in- 
tentions has not provoked anything like the shout 
of opposition that might have been expected from 
some parts of it. The journals, indeed, report 
Mr. John O'Connell to have said that the English 
were going to take and keep the possessions of the 
Irish landlords ; which is very like saying the thing 
that is not; but the O’Connells are evidently going 
down in the world, and their importance is waning 
fast. The fever of distress and agitation about the 
country does not increase. The arms-buying, in- 
deed, goes on sufficiently to show the vague bar- 
baric reliance in offensive weapons ; shocking tales 
of famine are rife, but they are not worse than the 
inevitable sequel of what was known already ; and 
altogether the ferment is decidedly allayed. Upon 
the whole, Ireland is in the mood to submit with 
hopeful reliance to any wisely vigorous treatment 
for delivering her from her troubles. . 

Occasionally, amid the Irish turmoil, is heard the 
still voice of poignant distress in the north and west 
of Scotland; there the Celtic race is suffering 
equally with the cognate race in Ireland, but not 
like them with forgetfulness of self-esteem or of 
decorous bearing. It is curious that the same ca- 
lamity should attack the same race, in different 
places, with such marked difference in their de- 
meanor. Something, perhaps, is due to the har- 
dier life of the mountaineers and islanders—always 
familiar with hardship and penury, they are pre- 
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pared to face even famine with fortitude ; some- 
thing may be ascribed to the fact that the impressi- 
ble Celtic race is not the predominant race in Scot- 
land ; something possibly to the actual intermixture 
of northern blood ; something to the sterner charac- 
ter of the religious training and institutions. From 
whatsoever cause, the behavior of the Scottish suf- 
ferers is in marked contrast with that of the Irish ; 
they do not abandon what work they might have, 
nor mingle cries of helplessness and threats, nor 
buy arms, nor shoot those who bring them sue- 
cor. There is much that commands deep respect 
in their tranquil endurance ; and it ought not to 
meet with greater neglect than the noisier agonies 
of their western brethren. 





Tue demand for fire-arms can scarcely be said te 
diminish with the increasing destitution. Accord- 
ing to the statement in the Fermaragh Reporter— 
“The sale of guns is going on in Enniskillen as 
rapidly as in Tipperary. Men who, it would be 
supposed, required every shilling they could muster 
for meal to exist on, are buying guns.’’ The 
Drogheda Conservative says—‘ At our fair on Fri- 
day, two cart-loads of fire-arms were sold by auc- 
tion; and a spirited competition took place for 
guns, pistols, bullet-moulds, &c., for midnight prac- 
tice! * * * Every town in Ireland has it dé- 
pots of arms, accessible to the haters of Saxon leg- 
islation, where fire-arms, bullet-moulds, powder, 
&c., may be obtained on most reasonable terms. 
There are only four of them in this town, all of 
whom are driving a profitable trade. —Spect. 





From the Spectator. 
THE IRISH REDEMPTION SCHEME. 


Someruine is in preparation for Ireland. Its 
scope has been indicated ; but whether it will fulfil 
the promise or fall short, dwindling into so many 
separate measures, no longer parts of a consistent 
scheme—like ponds left where a lake has been— 
—no one seems able to say. Perhaps the scheme 
is not only unknown abroad but undetermined by its 
authors. It is to be hoped that they have gathered 
courage for the bolder course ; which would be the 
more advantageous in every way—for the minister, 
for Ireland, for England. 

Such a comprehensive plan as that which has 
been attributed to ministers, or as that which would 
be necessary to meet the necessity of the case, 
would, no doubt, be an act of dictatorship. It 
would not on that account be the worse for the 
minister promulgating it. Quite the reverse. The 
only objection to a measure of that order would be, 
the doubt whether there is among our statesmen a 
man of sufficient originality and energy to undertake 
it. If there were, it would be as emphatic an ocea- 
sion as he could well find in the present day for dis- 
playing his faculties. Anything short of an act of 
dictatorship would not suffice ; intelligent views or 
good intentions are to be found already—they are 
not the thing wanting, but it is courage and power 
for sufficient action. 

Given the statesman, a large and wise act of dic- 
tatorship would be as easy as a smaller and more 
timid measure or set of measures. Any scheme 
would meet with opposition; but the greater 
scheme would meet with no more effective resist- 
anée than the smaller would. On the contrary, any 
manifestation of real power, merely as such, would 
conciliate much support and would bear down 
much opposition. It would stimulate the hopes of 








that too large class in Ireland who are disposed to 
rely for assistance on government, because the 


more t the t the fuller of promise 
the ald. Ireland is oo unsettled—all her parties 


that no body of men retains enough solidity to 
withstand any real power which possesses within 
itself a definite purpose and the means of action. 
The simple promulgation of a scheme amounting to 
an act of dictatorship, if it involved a programme 
of measures likely to be beneficial, would raise 4 
presumption in favor of the minister’s power both 
intellectual and political—would seare away resist- 
ance—would anticipate his victory. The measure 
would be cabound et onee with facility and glory 
in proportion to its aspect of potency. 

n hike manner, what Ireland wants is not a set 
of special details to reform this or that abuse ; for 
you might alter almost any one of the many erying 
evils in Ireland without materially amending the 
condition of the country. The bogs might be 
crowded with a ‘‘ peasant proprietary,”’ and yet 
all the rest of Ireland be as pauperized as ever. 
Burdened lands might be confiseated, and the new 
absentee owners be just as useless to the country 
as the present. A simultaneous and consentaneous 
action in all parts is the desideratum. Stimulate 
employment as much as possible while other 
changes are working ; guarantee subsistence to the 
destitute ; enable surplus (unemployable) labor to 
emigrate ; let the waste lands be settled as fast as 
they can advantageously be brought into cultiva- 


ition ; facilitate the conveyance of overburdened es- 
| tates ; make government aid correlative with official 


power over lands not paying up the dues on account 
of such government aid; let all these actions be 
going on at once, helping each other, devised and 
regulated so as to work as a harmonious whole ; 
and it is not impossible that Ireland might in a very 
short space of time be endowed with a degree of 
prosperity unprecedented in her history. For Ire- 
land contains within herself the elements of 
wealth, but kept in a morbid condition. Hitherto 
every class has lived in the same unhealthy state 
of mind as aman who is ruinously involved in debt, 
but hopes to put off the day of settlement and with 
it any thorough overhauling of his affairs : hence, 
all their resources, mortgaged for that one delusive 
purpose, are fully available to none. ‘Too often, 
the landlords, ever hoping for some aid, the repay- 
ment of which may be indefinitely deferred, have 
neither the means to set the machine of industry at 
work, nor the will to cede their lands to those who 
might. The laboring class, having no guarantee 
for existence but the possession of land, are willing 
to give for that boon all beyond the means of bare 
subsistence ; that is, to secure what is guaranteed 
to the English pauper, they pare their own receipts 
down below these of an English pauper, and hand 
over the rest. It is at once absorbed in the 
insatiable vortex of landlord bankruptey. No ex- 
trication can come from the people themselves in 
such a state—it must come from without ; but once 
release the land and labor from that kind of devour- 
ing, parasitical disease, and the same energies which 
are now devoted to keep up the system of bank- 
ruptey would be working for the creation of wealth 
The fertility of Ireland would for the first time be- 
gin to be known by its fruits. Prosperity, hereto- 
fore unknown, would begin—prosperity, which 
more than all other influences soothes barbarian 
passions and disarms the savage race that goes 
armed to the plough. Let prosperity and peace 
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set in, and so would the flow of capital; 
never have been so abundant in Ire- 
busy and a thriving people have no 
leisure for political agitation ; repeal would be for- 
gotten in the bustle of work—bustling because 
profitable ; and ‘‘ the Saxon’’ would be merged in 
the customer, the capitalist, the fellow-farmer, the 
fellow-laborer. 

Were such a change to be wrought in Ireland, it 
could searcely be a greater blessing to herself than 
to England. Ireland is now a clog and a drain; 
she would then be a support and a help. Besides 
the necessity of sparing the poor province, so that 
it contributes no equal share to the imperial ex- 
chequer, she has now become a pauper province, 
and England pays her poor-rates in the lump. Ire- 
Jand has harbors rivalling those of the Severn and 
the Mersey ; but there is no Bristol or Liverpool on 
the banks, and the harbors are comparatively wast- 
ed: a real union woald virtually give to England 
an addition to the number of her ports. In short, 
the effeet to England of making Ireland prosperous, 
would be as great as if a vast colony were suddenly 
added to her possessions, only close at hand; Ire- 
land prosperous would offer, with her ungauged 
natural resources, the same sort of expanding 
trade, the same field for enterprise, the same scope 
for the employment of capital. Ireiand’s regener- 
ation would be an active and immediate cause of 
prosperity to England herself. ‘Think of the profit 
to Lancashire and Cheshire, to Staffordshire and 
Yorkshire, if the Trish people were to become effee- 


tive customers for Mnglsh manufaetures ! 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


‘Tue Americans and the Mexicans are as _perti- 
nacious as the Russians and the Turks used to be, 
as the Russians and the Circassians are. Nor does 
the great Unioa get on much more prosperously 
than the great empire did and does in the unequal 
contest. It has its successes—as at Tampico : it 
also has its peculiar balks—a kind of success by 
the wrong end, as at Tobasco. Tampico yielded 
without a blow—the Mexicans, in fact, getting out 
of the way. Tobasco was soundly thrashed, and 
then—the Americans thought it meet to get out of 
the way. For such, through their own boastful ac- 
counts, seems to be the state of the case. Mean- 
while supplies are rapidly absorbed. The imme- 
diate combatants are warming to their work, and 
gaining vigor in their appetite and powers for mis- 
chief; but the commercial citizens of the Umon, 
who have no substantial interests at stake, except 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 





in the way of loss by taxation and impeded 
trade, are apparently cooling in their martial | 
ardor. General Scott is sent to supersede General 
Taylor, because, as people infer, General Taylor | 
is not energetic enough.* General Taylor has 
shown no real want of energy ; though the Ameri- | 
caus may seek, by disgracing him, to disguise mor- 
tification at the defeats inevitable to those who con- 
tend against adverse circumstances with scanty 
means. But it isto be remembered that General | 


Scott as well as being an able officer is an able | DY! iY 
| lin’s expedition. 


and conciliatory diplomatist.— Spectator, 19 Dec. 


Transportation or Convicts.—FEarl Grey is 
about to vindicate some of the expectation formed 


* How little people abroad can judge! General Taylor 
more popular than any other man in the United States. 








—Livine Ace, 
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of him as colonial minister, by reforming the sys- 
tem of convict transportation. ‘Transportation to 
Van Dieman’s Land is to be checked; that of 
males is to be stopped altogether ; the migration of 
female convicts will continue for a time, to restore 
the balance of the sexes, then to cease ; the estab- 
lishment of concentrated crime at Norfolk Island is 
to be broken up; the term of convict punishment 
is'to be measured by labor instead of time. The 
readers of the Spectator know the shocking and 
long enduring atrocities which this measure, in the 
year 1846, is to stop. It does honor to the min- 
ister. 

But it involves another and larger consideration. 
What is to be done with the convicts? Our prison 
system performs for the body corporate the reverse 
of that which the lungs perform for the human 
body; the lungs purify and vivify the blood; 
the prisons, continually sucking in and giving forth 
a stream of living crime, vitiate the population and 
sow the seeds of death. Confessedly, our system 
makes the crimina] worse ; by statistics we know 
that it keeps up the process which we have de- 
seribed with reaction as regular as that of the pulse. 
It professes to teach virtue by example, which is 
indirect, dubious, and general ; it teaches vice by 
direct initiation. This subject has been opportune- 
ly brought before the Law Amendment Society 
this week, by Mr. M. D. Hill; who proposes to 
substitute for penal example and temporary impris- 
onment, reformation and imprisonment for the whole 
term required by the reforming process. His argu- 


| ments, derived from practical experience, will teil 


with practical people. He contends that the plan he 
advocates will be more efficacious than that of the 
vaunted ** example’? by punishment, which is nei- 
ther certain nor immediate. It might be added, 
that pain is not the most effective instrument even 
as an example. Pain is properly the antagonist 
only of those feelings which are opposite to pain : 
those which take a morbid delight in pain—despair, 
cruelty, revenge, and other tragic passions—may 
even derive a fascinating intensity from the contem- 
plation of a mortal doom. Moreover, mere tran- 
sient penalty—to be incurred or evaded at achance, 
at the worst to be endured in hardened contumacy— 
is an example far Jess cogent than the spectacle of 
vice seized in its own trap, held while it is vice, 
and compulsorily transformed. Such an example 
wears the aspect of destiny, which cannot be gain- 
said. 

Mr. Hill modestly limits his suggestion, for the 
present, to the juvenile class of offenders ; but the 
time is coming for a thorough revision of our penal 
system.— Spectator, 19 Dec. 


A party of gentlemen have undertaken the 
responsibility of fitting up 2 lodging-house in a 
commodious manner, where a number of the Brad- 
ford factory-girls will be lodged comfortably, and 


cheaply.—Lceds Mercury. 


Tue Morning Herald contradicts a statement that 
anxious inquiries had been made at the Admiralty 
by the relatives of those engaged in Sir John Frank- 
The last accounts from Sir John 
were dated the 12th July, 1845, at Disco; and the 
circumstance that no news had been brought home 
by whalers is accounted for by the fact that the ex- 
plorers have penetrated further than the whalers 
ever go. There is no anxiety to be felt on the sub- 
ject.— Spect. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Wuar a weight was now aoe my spirits! It 
cannot be supposed but that the hours I had been 
dreaming away by the side of Agnes, had brought 
forth their fruit. Her influence over my feelings 
was unbounded. It was now almost sufficient for 
my happiness to breathe in her presence. 

My passion did not, however, blind me to the fact 
that my society was courted by the squire, less out 


of compliment to my uncle, than in the hope of |i 


winning over to his church a convert in the enjoy- 
ment of a noble fortune, as well as heir-presumptive 
to the estates of Westfern. For my uncle was not 
on such friendly terms with Haggerston as to con- 
fide to him the real state of my prospects: and his 
daughter, for reasons of her own, had also kept him 
in the dark. More than once, indeed, when, on his 
alluding to my fine income, I was on the point of 
apprizing him of the truth, an eager sign from 
Agnes suspended my explanation; and I had con- 
sequently some grounds for supposing that if, on 
attaining my majority, I resolved to offer her my 
band, and comply with her father’s requirements by 
the adoption of a faith which, since I have heard its 
doctrines expounded by the lips of an angel, had 

uired authority and authenticity in my sight, | 
had little te apprehend from opposition at Campley. 

But these visions were now at an end. I saw 
that Agnes had welcomed and cherished me only 
as the kinsman of Cuthbert ;—that Haggerston had 
borne with me only as the kinsman of Cuthbert ;— 
that Campley had been open to me only as the kins- 
man of Cuthbert. All the favors t had fondly 
attributed to personal predilection, were the mere 
teflection of their fond attachment to the unfortu- 
nate maniac ! 

The moment this conviction took possession of 
my mind, I hurried to the chamber containing his 
portrait and Lady Margaret's; and now, enlight- 
ened by Dr. Hipsley’s revelations, how different 
an interest did they assume from the day when, 
guided by old Bernard, I sauntered through the 
state-rooms—barely conscious that I had a cousin, 
and interested in the name of Lady Margaret 
Westfern, only from knowing her to be a daughter 
of the house of Howard!—Now, I stood with 
folded arms before the portrait, endeavoring to read 
in the features, line by line and page by page, the 
mysteries of her strange eventful history ; while in 
the almost seraphie countenance of her son, I 
seemed to discern superhuman confirmation of the 
Oriental superstition that the infirm of mind are 
under the especial protection of Gop. 

I stood gazing upon his face till I could have 
fancied he was about to address me ;—about to tax 
me with treachery, in having profited by his absence 
to endeavor to supplant him in the affections so dear 
tohim. Yet there was so much benignity in those 
heavenly eyes, that it was difficult even to fancy 
them armed by a resentful feeling. I could believe 
him grieved to find me so closely installed in his 
father’s favor and the friendship of Agnes—but not 
angry. Cuthbert was one born to suffer, but not to 
resent. Wretch that I was.—Even I was forced to 
admit the charm and superiority of that unfortuaate 
recluse '—and tears gushed from my eyes, and | 
stamped upor the floor with impotent rage, as I 
contemplated the angelic beauty of a face which I 
felt was never to be effaced from the memory of 
those to whom it was dear. 





That night, I never closed my eyes. A species of 
delirious clarrvoyance seemed to place before me the | 


evils created by the contact of my father’s blood with 
that of the Westferns. My mother's early death, 
—my uncle's ill-starred marriage—my father’s fear- 
ful end—tmy cousin’s wretched existence—al] were 
distinctly traceable to the interested courtship which 
deprived the old hall of her who should have lived 
and died its mistress. Humiliating visions of her 
repellent deformity, and terrifying glimpses of Cuth- 
bert’s paroxysms of madness, were blended in a wild 
chaos of emotion which was neither sleep nor wak- 


ng. 

Still under the influence of these feverish delu- 
sions, | had scarcely patience to listen to my poor 
uncle's daily exposition of the state of public affairs, 
as gleaned from the manifestoes of the morni 
papers, so eager was | to find myself at Campley. 

here was some magnificent fruit on the breakfast- 
table, and the prolix courtesy with which he en- 
deavored to select for me the ripest nectarine, so 


irritated, 1 remember, my nerves, that I had great _ 


difficulty, when he placed it on my plate, in resist- 
ing my inclination to fling it out of the window. 
Even Sir Ralph, though far from an observant per- 
son, could not but notice my excitement, and more 
than once, before I quitted the room, renewed his 
inquiry whether I did not find myself indisposed. 

As I urged my horse, almost at speed, along a 
road which four months before | had thought peril- 
ous even in a walk, I could not but notice that, in 
the interval, the heather had assumed its richest 
flush of purple, and the coppices beeome tinged 
with Autumn’s golden hues; while here and there 
the red stems of the dogwood showed themselves 
almost denuded of leaves. The summer had 
passed away—the autumn was passing—unob- 
served, uncared for. The time originally fixed for 
my sojourn at Westfern Hall was on the eve of 
expiration, and as yet I seemed but in the first week 
of my visit! 

As I crossed the hills, 1 was hailed by a rough 
voice, and though inwardly cursing any obstacle to 
my expedition, was forced to wait till the sportsman 
by whom I had been descried from afar, toiled 
through the heath and broom towards the acclivity 
where my horse and its rider stood panting with 
impatience ; for it was the squire who shouted my 
name, in a voice that made the old state quarries of 
the hill-side ring again. Yet all he had to tell was 
the number of pheasants he had bagged the preced- 
ing day in my uncle’s preserves, which he begged 
me to be sure and remember for Sir Ralph, to 
whose keepers they had been remitted. ‘* And 
now he was on the Bech for woodcocks. ‘Tom 
Aircy, Dr. Hipsley's bailiff, had seen a woodcock 
the preceding evening in Bardyngorse, and the 
woodcocks were seldom more than a week in the 
country—he should not be home till late.’ He 
beg. me to tel] Agnes, if I were proceeding to 
Campley, to have dinner ordered half-an-hour later 
than usual. 

I scarcely knew what I answered. But it waa 
some comfort to be assured that his coarseness 
would not intervene in the explanation I was 
resolved to have with his daughter. 

But since, certain of her undivided attention, I 
determined to tpone the crisis; to lead her at 
first to speak of Cuthbert, unaware of the insight T 
had obtained into their relative positions. 1 wan 
to satisfy myself whether she had endeavored to 
deceive me, or whether I had deceived myself. 
She should again show me his exquisite drawings ; 
again give voice to the exquisite strains of his inven- 
tion ; that I might determine within myself whether 
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mementoes of past joys and momentarily repressed 
i r whether she were prom to the 
STinaion by the puerile vanity of woman’s nature. 

When I reached the last hill overlooking Camp- 
ley, (a spot where, only two days before, my heart 
leapt in my besom for joy at sight of the roof con- 
taining all that was dear to me on earth !) I felt so 
painful a tighteaing of my breath, that a knife 
plunged into my heart would scarcely have inflicted 
greater anguish. 

But, alas! on entering the little drawing-room, 
Agnes was not alone. The man who, within the 
last four-and-twenty hours, I had learned to loathe 
as the origin of so much human calamity, was 
seated in an opposite chair ; while Miss Haggerston 
occupied herself with a seam of coarse needlework, 
destined to the use of some poor person of the 
parish. For the first time, the grey hairs and mild 
deportment of Father Dormer failed to inspire me 
with respect. All I had ever heard of the grasping 
nature of the Jesuits suddenly recurred to my 
thoughts, as the origin of his successive pro) 
against Lady Margaret Westfern, against Cuthbert, 
against myself. He it was who had prompted his 
plastic scholar to those coquetries so easily wrought 
eut of the latent instincts of every female heart, 
which had condemned my poor cousin to the cell 
of a lunatic, and myself to a life of despair! 

As some cover to my surliness, I delivered Mr. 
Haggerston’s message. 

*“ | have already forestalled his wishes.’’ was her 
cheerful answer. ‘1 foresaw he would be out all 


y- 
She had foreseen that he would be out all day, 
and there sat the tempter 


Clése at the ear of Eve. 


The glozing, Machiavellian controller of the con- 
science of Agnes, and the destinies of all those 
submitted to the charm of her beauty! How I 
lenged to tell him what I thought of him! how I 
longed to exclaim, that to me the only dark side of 
Catholicism was the necessity it conveyed of hav- 
ing an authority superior to my own established by 
my fireside ; a restraining hand perpetually interfer- 
ing between me and the wife of my bosom. 

rmer was evidently chagrined by my arrival, 
and even Agnes was not in her usual spirits. She, 
too, perhaps, though eager in her invitations, con- 
cidered me at that moment an intruder. 

But her gentle nature was candid as was her 
countenance. Searcely had I taken my place, 
before she explained to me the interesting nature 
of the conversation I had interrupted. 

‘*Mr. Dormer is on his way home from the 
Heath,”’ said she, ‘‘a sure sign that Cuthbert is 
improving ; for unless when the patient is in a per- 
fectly tranquil mood, and disposed for rational con- 
versation, by Sir Ralph’s wish, even the friend he 
most values is not admitted to his presence.” 

‘A judicious arrangement,” replied I, coldly, 
“‘ which would be, in my opinion, improved by still 
more stringent regulations. I would have no one 
but his medical advisers admitted to the Heath.” 

““Mr. Dormer is a medical adviser,’’ rejoined 
Miss Haggerston. ‘‘ Surely the cure of souls ranks 
higher than the eure of bodies ?”’ 

** | cannot, however, admit a person subject to 


mental aberration to be in a state for religious con- | joi 


hn ay said I. ‘*My cousin’s convalescence 
might be cruelly re by ailusion to topics no 
less perplexing then august.’’ 

. 16* 


** You do not consider it possible, then,’’ argued 
Father Dormer, with a grim smile, “ for a 
priest like myself to inspire, or be susceptible of 
the charities of human iont Did you know 
your cousin, Mr. Ashworth, your opinion would be 
altered! At no great distant time, however, your 
own experience may prompt you to acknowledge 
that those who love him have good cause to seize 
on every opportunity conceded them, to held him 
once more by the hand !”’ 

A heavy sigh from Agnes seemed to intimate 
that her thoughts were elsewhere. For it could 
not be this announcement of her idolized Cuthbert’s 
return home, that dispirited her heart. 

I thought I could detect a stern glanee directed 
towards her by the priest, as if the conversation 
I had interrupted had not been wholly unmixed 
with reprehension. On which, instead of reply- 
ing to a slight inquiry addressed to me by Miss 
Haggerston, I started from my place, and went and 
stood at the window overlooking the garden, where 
nothing but china-asters, fuchsias, and the autume~ 
nal seabious were now in bloom ; as if to intimate 
my resolve to remain silent so jong as a third person 
were in the room. 

My detetminations, one way or the other, had 
probably as much effect on Dormer’s granite nature 
as though I had endeavored to stir the foundations 
of Honiston’s crag! A moment afterwards, and 
still almost in a tone of rebuke, he inquired of Miss 
Haggerston whether the Huttington chimney-piece 
had been set? 

‘* Some weeks ago,”’ she replied, ‘‘ and in my 
own chamber.”’ 

‘It would have broken poor Cuthbert’s heart,” 
rejoined Dormer, ‘‘ to have found, on his return to 
the hall, that you set no value on what he periled 
his life to obtain at the suggestion of a mere ea- 
price.’ 

** Not a caprice, dear Mr. Dormer,” mildly ex- 
postulated Agnes. ‘‘ In my youth, when the stair 
case of the tower at Huttington castle was nearly 
perfect, that chimney-piece was always pointed out 
as a chef-d’ceuvre by the artists and antiquarians 
who visited the neighborhood. So often had I 
heard it praised, indeed, that it was but natural I 
should express before Cuthbert my wish for the 
preservation of a rare and beautiful object, which 
the indifference of Sir Ralph Westfern, would probs 
ably allow to be pillaged by some wandering archa- 
ologist.’" 

** Better have warned the father than the son,’” 
retorted Dormer, ‘‘ since you must have known that 
Cuthbert’s spirit of enterprise would prompt him te 
undertake the conquest of the treasure, concerning 
which you affected an interest.”’ 

‘‘On the contrary, dear sir,’’ she replied, “I 
myself heard him engage the workmen who were 
to attempt the removal of the carvings. And it 
was only when their heads, or courage failed them, 
and no one could be found to ascend the stair and 
place the heavy stones, one by one in the baskets 





slung by pulleys from the summit of the towers, 
that Cuthbert risked his precious life for a few 
worthless masses of stone !’ 

** Say, rather, for the sake of her who affixed a 
valne to them!’ gravely rejoined the priest. 

‘‘Any one would have affixed a value to them 
who is interested in the progress of the arts,’’ re- 
Miss Haggerston. ‘ The fret-work, though 
injured by exposure for centuries, is still beautiful. 
Come with me and see it,”’ said she, rising and ap- 
| proaching the door ; ‘that you may satisfy your 
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self nothing has been neglected to do honor to an 
object which is at ence a trophy of poor Cuthbert’s 
daring and of the generosity of Sir Ralph.” 

In a moment they were out ef the room. But, 
as it occurred to me, as promptly, that their project 
was only to get rid of me, for the pursuance of the 
conversation | had interrupted, I ventured to fol- 
low. They had not reached the landing of the old 
stone staircase, with its pierced balluster, before I 
entreated permission to accompany them, for a 
sight of the interesting relic they were discussing ; 
and, escorted by the priest, I suppose Miss Hag- 
gerston felt that it would look like prudery to re- 
fuse. 

For it was into her own room we were about to 
penetrate ; and the moment we crossed the thresh- 
old, I felt that, in whatever quarter of the globe I 
might have chanced to enter it, the first word that 
escaped'my lips would have been an ejaculation of 
the name of ** Agnes!” 

None but herself could have been the saint of 
that pure and placid shrine. The atmosphere was 
impregnated with a fragrance I had often noticed as 
emanating from her dress; produced by the dried 
flowers of the double violet, (so much more delicate 
than the fine lady's substitute of orris,) and oppo- 
site to the snow white bed which looked as though 
visited only by holiest dreams, hung a picture of 
the Matre Dolorosa, copied by Cuthbert, after Ma- 
rillo, the tender sorrowfulness of whose countenance 
thrilled through my heart. 

In a niche between the fire-place and the Eliza- 
bethan window, stood a small erucifix of ebony and 
ivory, surmounting a reading-desk, covered with 
books of prayer, before which lay a simple straw 
hassock, bearing marks of constant use. 

It would have seemed sacrilege to me had any 
tokens of the toilet been intermingled with these 
solemn accessories. But a half-open door near the 
entrance showed that there was a light and airy 
dressing-closet adjoming the bed-room. 

All these observations, and a thousand more, 
suck as caused the color to tingle in my cheeks, 
and the tears to tremble in my eyes, from the joy 
of discovering more than one trifling gift of mine 
installed among the treasures of Agnes, before | so 
much as recollected the purpose of our visit; and 
when, at length, I recalled to my remembrance, by 


seeing Father Dormer standing motionless before | 


what was indeed a most curious specimen of the 
sculpture of the early ages, I noticed with almost 
as much interest as the beauty of the carving, that, 
while pretending to examine the manner in which 
the stones had been reset by a Kendal mason, com- 
missioved for the purpose by Sir Ralph, instead of 
really looking at the chimney-piece, the eyes of the 
Jesuit were fixed upon a glass suspended above it, 
which reflected not only my owa movements, but 
every object in the room. 

Delightful as it was to be breathing an atmos- 
phere so intimately connected with her in whom my 
soul delighted, 1 was glad to get away. | seemed 
like profanation that the insidious being who com- 
manded so undue an influence over that young 
girl’s destinies, should be standing within the se- 
crecy of her chamber. When we reached the foot 
of the stairs, Agnes suddenly seated herself before 
the organ which stood in the little hall, and, unin- 
vited, began to execute portions of the ‘ Stabat 
Mater™’ of Pergolese—I suspect because she wanted 
to silence any further discussion of the old chimney- 
piece! ‘To these succeeded one of Cuthbert's ex- 
quisite compositions ; no sooner had she commenced 


whieh, than [I drew near, hoping to read in her 
eyes the nature of the interest inspired a ae 
whose spirit had emitted those spirit-stirring ¢ : 
But this was impossible : the eyes of Agnes were 
uplifted to Heaven. It was evidently the subject 
of that glorious hymna, and not its harmony or com- 
poser, that occupied her pious thoughts. 

Till then, I had never much faith in the story of 
“ Stradella.” But, from the wondrous soothing 
exercised over my troubled spirits by her melodious 
voice, I could believe that murderous pu 
might have been driven from the mind of a hirec 
assassin, by the power of song. 

When Agnes rose from the organ, I turned in- 
stinctively towards Mr. Dormer, and addressed him 
with my usual courtesy. It seemed impossible that 
any evil thing, or nefarious project, should abide in 
presence of such heavenly sounds ! 

He was perhaps soothed in his turn, for his coun- 
tenance had Jost its severity when we returned into 
the sunny sitting-room ; and by way of giving a 
more general turn to the conversation, I related to 
Miss eadineten the sad catastrophe of the Bardyn 
mine—luckily enough, for neither she nor her rev- 
erend companion had heard of it; and among the 
miners of that district were several families of the 
Catholic persuasion! The exact names of the 
sufferers I could not recall to mind; and he conse- 
quently trembled for his flock. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, he ordered his 
horse to be saddled, to proceed to the spot; and 
though I certainly fancied that my mention of Dr. 
Hipsley’s prompt attendance had some share in 
spurring his zeal, let me do him the justice to say, 
that his exertions in the cause of suffering human 
nature were untiring, as far as regarded the church 
he served. I have noticed, however, in every 
country I ever visited, that, even in their acts of 
good Samaritanism, the genuine spirit of Christi- 
anity, which regards all men as brethren, is wan 
ing in the charities of papists. 

e went, however, and that was all I cared for. 
As he quitted the house, methought he cast a sig- 
nificant glance upon Agnes; perhaps from not being 
ror aware of the confidence reposed in me by her 
ather. 

But, alas! though I had fully resolved to profit 
by his departure for a thorough explanation with 
my companion, the moment | found myself alone 
| with her, a padlock seemed affixed to my lips! So 

far from interrogating her, | searcely dared to look 
her in the face. For the first time, she seemed to 
_ stand before me as the affianced wife of my cousin. 
Scarcely less embarrassed and dispirited than my- 
| self, a quarter of an hour was wasted in desultory 
| observations on the weather and the news, such as 
had never been exchanged between us before, such 
| as ought never to pass between those who are all 
in all to each other. My previous allusion to the 
danger poor Cuthbert might undergo from theologi- 
cal discussions, doubtless led her to suspect that I 
had been made acquainted, either by Dr. llipsiey 
or some other person, with the mysteries of her 
early life ; so that she could not talk in her usual 
easy. happy strain. 
** Why not walk to meet my father!’’ said she, 
fancying, perhaps, that the géné between us would 
be less when side by side in the open air, than in 
‘a close chamber, face to face. And, as usual, 
| equipped in a moment, we were soon breasting 3 
strong autumnal breeze on the hillside; under 
whose bracing influence it was impossible to remain 
desponding. Already I found myself admiring her 
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graceful 
of a voice, w 
of a bird. 
Still, we talked of anything and everything but 
ourselves and those nearest and dearest to us. 
usual, in those more conscious moments when we 
felt that we were alone together, | endeavored to 
amuse her by reference to works of the day which 
she had no means of perusing ; and she to interest 
my attention by the fruits of her country experi- 
ence as a naturalist—opportunities for which | had | 
never enjoyed. And who would ever have dreamed, 
on overhearing my quotations from Moore and 
Byron, or the graphic account afforded by Agnes of 
the appearance of a floating island in Gleyburn 
Mere, from the turf of which, when pierced, issued 
a jet of water as high as the geysers of Iceland, 
that the heart of each was throbbing with emotion | 
—that both were conscious of being on the eve| 
of waking from a dream, too sweet, too bright to 


agence 4 of step, and listening to the music 
ich, when cheerful, was as the carol 


The conflict between my suppressed feelings and’ 
the effort to appear cheerful, became at length more 
than I could bear. I was growing desperate with 
impatience. I felt that 1 must speak to her and 
relieve my mind from its load of anguish and ap- 
prehension ; or dash down the precipitous pass, 
and fling myself from the cliffs into the foaming 
brook below. But ere I could give loose to the mad 
impulses seething in my mind, Mr. Haggerston’s 
favorite retriever luckily came sniffing through the 
gorse, to greet his young mistress; and a halloo! 
from the clear ringing voice of the syuire suspended 
our march. 

In a moment his face, glowing with exercise, 
came smiling upon us: and with his gun on his 
shoulder and his daughter's arm drawn under his 
own, turned back together towards Campley. He 
was not in his best of humors—not so much as the | 
tip of a woodcock’s bill having been pereeptible ; | 
while numerous auswers to his inquiries of the 
herdsmen of the valley, even satisfied him that he 
had been imposed upon as to their passage. But 
like many other jocose people, Haggerston was 
never more inclined to raillery than when out of 
sorts. And thankful should I have been had he 
selected, just then, some other butt than myself; 
and some other subject of irony than my overflow- 
ing riches—my parks, my venison, my game, my 
keepers. For I was notin the mood to be reminded 
of my poverty and insignificance. 

Arnved at Campley, I shook hands with them 
under the porch, and was about to hurry to the sta- 
bles, to order my horse, according to the rough and 
ready practise of the house ; for I felt that, in Hag- 
gerston’s present vein, to dine with him was out of 
the question. 
hedge towards the offices, I found Agnes was fol- 
lowing. 

** Tam afraid my father has offended you?’’ said 
she. 
with your frends!" 

-“T am not quite so affroatable a person as you 
fancy me,”’ said I, endeavoring to smile, * but I 
promsed my uacle to return. My uncle is expect- 
ing me.”’ 

‘* In that case I will not say another word,”’ re- 
joined Agnes, again extendiag her hand for a fare- 
well salutation. ‘‘ Better, perhaps, on all accounts, 


As|I 


| ner, Mr. Ashworth,” 


Bat as I hurried along the yew) 


** Yet you were not used to be so susceptible | 





that you should return.’ 


The moment she announced her intention of iet-| 


ting me follow my own devices, | longed to have 
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she added that * on all accounts, it was better I 
should go.’’ On what account' What did she 
mean? ‘That because my cousin was on the eve of 
his return | must absent myself from Campley ! that 
must renounce, as a friend, the society of one 
pledged to become Cuthbert’s wife ! 

While on my way back to the hall, my eyes 
blinded with tears, sv that the way before me was dim 
as with the shadows of night, on recalling to mind 
all that had passed and was likely to pass, | resolved, 
rather than live to behold her the wife of my kins- 
man, to renounce an-existence in which not a single 
human being experienced sympathy or interest! 
And under the influence of my overweening pas- 
sions, | was scarcely in my right senses on alight- 
ing from my horse at Westfern Hall. 


CHAPTER VII. 


My uncle was waiting dinner for me. As I had 
not announced my intention of going to Campley, 
though his usual hour was past, he felt assured of 
my return. 

** T am not well enough to dine,”’ said I to old Ber- 
nard, by whom, with a face somewhat resentful of 
iy want of deference towards Sir Relph, the fact 
was announced, ‘lam going toliedown. I waat 
rest.’’ 

But though the whiteness of my face, and tre- 
mors of my frame, bore ample confirmation of my 
assertion, the old man persisted. 

‘*If you could keep my master company at din- 
said he; ‘* you must pardon 
an old servitor of your family, sir, for saying that it 
is your dusy to make some exertion.”’ 

**Were I to comply with your wishes,’ said I, 
peevishly, ‘‘ my uncle would lose rather than gain 
by the society of a man suffering as I am.” 

‘* He would be sadly anxious, sir, if | announced 
to him that you were ill, In that case he could 
not dine at al}; he would come and sit by your bed- 
side.”’ 

The idea of my ceremonious uncle seated by my 
bedside, sufficed to deter me from all wish to enter 
it; and Bernard, who saw in my countenance what 
he took for relenting, immediately added, ‘* Sir 
Ralph is very low to-day, sir, and we reckoned upon 
your return home to put him in better spints ”’ 

‘“« In that case, Bernard,” said I, more humanely, 
‘* Jet dinner be served. By the time it is on the ta- 
ble 1 shal) be in the dining-room.”’ 

For it was chiefly because expecting to see my 
uncle unusually elated by the prospect of Cuthbert’s 
return that I had dreaded the ¢éte-d-déde. 1 was in 
no humor for parental eestacies. 

Searcely had 1 taken my place opposite to him at 
table, however, when I felt thankful to his faithful 
servant for having compelled me to the fulfilment 
of a duty. My poor uncle's eyes were red and 
swollen, and to me the tears of age are indeseribably 
affecting. Jt seems so gratuitous an aggravation of 
our earthly probation, that, on the brink of the 
grave, sensibility should be accorded us only to 
suffer. 

During diover he spoke little, and ate less ; and 
nearly as soon as the servarts had withdrawn, pre- 

our adjourning to the snug breakfast room, ia 
which, since the chilly autumnal breezes had set in, 
we were accustomed to pass our evenings in read- 
ing, or chess, or chat. Prepared for our remaining 
longer at table, the lights were not yet placed ; and 


her persuade me to stay; more particularly when) when I proposed ringing for them, my uncle seemed 
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disposed that, for a time, the firelight should suffice. 
~* It diffused,” he said, ‘a cheerful light through 
the room.’’ But, by the care he took to place his 
old-fashioned arm-chair of Gobelin’s tapestry, so as 
to be shaded from it by the angle of the chimney- 
piece, I saw that he wished to screen from observa- 
tion the sadness of his countenance. 

And I, fool that I was, who had expected to find 
him jeyous and exulting in the prospect of Cuth- 
bert’s return ! 

We sat for some time in silence, each absorbed in 
his separate grief. But the contemplation of my 
own soon reminded me, with such poignant bitter- 
ness, of the isolation awaiting me, when the affec- 
tion of all to whom I had recently attached myself 
was to be monvpelized by another, that I dreaded to 
let the kind old man flee from me into the reserve 
of his sorrow. Instead of respecting his tears, as I 
should have done at any other moment, I glided 
silently from my chair, and knelt en the cushion 
that lay habitually at his fret. 

** You are out of spirits, dearest uncle,” said I, 
taking his unresisting hand, ‘‘ and at a time when I 
expected to find your heart overflowing with joy.” 
And at the words I felt his cold, withered hand 
tremble within my own. ‘ Do not,’’ I continued, 
“deny me a share in your sorrows. I promise you 
in return my utmost sympathy in your joy at my 
cousin’s restoration to health.”’ 

* Joy!" reiterated the poor old man. ‘ Show 
me—show me the joy that yet remains for me in 
this world. Threescore years’ and fifteen have I 
numbered, my dear boy, on earth ; and scarcely one 
but has been colored with sombre hues. The right- 
eous Ged, who dispenses with an equal hand the 
blessings and torments of life, did not assign me the 
benefits of birth and fortune without counterbalanc- 
ing the gifis with trials reducing me to the level of 
the humblest pauper on my estate.”” 

** But these trials are drawing to an end, my dear 
uncle,” cried |, pretending to console others, when 
#0 grievously in need of consolation. ‘* Dr. Hipsley 
informs me that the new mode of treatment adopted 
towards poor Cathbert—”’ 

** Hipsley has been talking to you thea?’ hastily 
interrupted my uncle. ‘* Well, well, so much the 
better. It will facilitate the communications I have 
long been wishing to make you. I am glad the ice 
is broken. Rise, my dear child, and draw your 
chair near to mine. We have much, much to dis- 
cuss together,”’ said he, after I had in silence obeyed 
his injunctions. And mow that explanation was 
imminent, deeply did I regret having drawn upon 
myself what could scarcely fail to convey an addi- 
tional pang to the breasts of both. 

** 7 need not remind you,” said he, mildly, “ that 
you are my next of kin, and that, failing male issue, 
you sueceed to my estates. Even were it in human 
nature, my dear nephew, to overlook the prospect 
of such advantage, there are those hereabouts who 
have taken care to refresh your memory. But it is 
personal regard only, and not the tie of kinsmanship, 
which inclines me to open my heart to you. Disap- 
ne men are seldom confiding, and mine, alas! 

been a life of disappointment. 

**1T was the first child of my parents, and, for a 
considerable number of years, the only one. Un- 
luckily ; for, instead of increasing my interest in 
their eyes, I found myself, as heir of their entailed 
estate, an object of jealousy. After assigning, by 
the extent and publicity of their rejoicings, the 
utmost importance to my birth, they were angry to 





find the consequence they had created become per- 
manent. Seventy-five years ago, such sentiments 
were not uncommon. was less sympathy, 
less fondness, less unreserve than now, between 
children and their parents. From the throne down- 
wards, an heir apparent was an object of mistrust. 

** Just as 1 was approaching the age of manhood, 
however, it was announced that Lady Westfern, 
(years after the abandonment of such expectations, ) 
was again about to become a mother ; and from the 
air with which the cireumstance was announced by 
my parents, I saw that they were already preparing 
to lavish upon a second son the affections so charil 
bestowed upon myself. Great, therefore, was their 
mortificativn when the promised offspring proved a 
girl. ‘The infant was all but exiled from the pres- 
ence of her parents. For months together her 
father never looked upon its face; nor, with all 
your experience of the hall, my dear nephew, have 
you, I suspect, once ted so far as the remote 
attic which was appointed as your mother’s nursery. 

** But to me, that neglected child was an object 
of intense interest. hen I returned home from 
Eton or Oxford, my first visit was to Clara; and as 
I wae the only person besides her nurse who ever 
noticed the poor little humbled thing, dearly did she 
love me in return. 

On one of these visits I observed with regret 
that the natural feebleness of her constitution was 
exhibiting itself in an unmistakable form—and 
hastened to point out to her parents that the little 
girl's spine was diseased. ey would not listen. 
She was under the care of the neighboring apothe- 
cary—and that was enough. 

“The result was complete deformity. By the 
time my father and mother died, leaving me at lib- 
erty to do justice to this precious sister, she was 
reduced to a state of unsightliness which, but for 
the tenderness with which I endeavored to overcome 
her scruples, would have determined her to seclu- 
sion for life. Of this I would not hear. Having 
— her at once at the head of my establishment, 

endeavored by all the arguments in my power, 
and all the arts of affection, to reconcile her to her- 
self. I gave up my whole life to this pious task. I 
was determined that she should never feel herself 
neglected,—never fancy herself inferior to the rest 
of the world. 

** Do not let me dwell upon this!’ he said, “‘ do 
not let me dwell upon it! You know how I was 
rewarded. I devoted the best days of my life to 
her—denying myself, for her sake, a young man’s 

leasures. fon on, I never approached ; for THERE 

knew what humiliations awaited her. And after 
I had done all this, and for Aer alone remained 
single and childless—this sister—this loved one— 
this poor deformed Clara, quitted me for the only 
man who was hypocrite enough to picture, that any 
eye but a brother’s was not revolted by her appear- 
ance! His motives were not doubtful. The low- 
born needy man—’’ 

‘* Pardon me, sir,”’ said], ‘‘ even your just in- 
dignation must not lead you to forget that Mr. 
Ashworth was my father.” 

“ Right, boy, right!—I am, indeed, too apt, as 
well as too willing, to forget it! Let it suffice, then, 
that, bereft of the companion of my fireside, and 
finding my abandoned home peopled with the miser- 
able thoughts she had bequeathed me, and myself 
too old to enter into the struggle of public life 
which I had renounced to remain her companion, I 


resolved to marry. Bitterness rather than love was 
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at the bottom of my resolution. / was determined 
to have male heirs. No child of the upstart Ash- 
worth’s should succeed to me as my next of kin!’’ 

oy ee na gestures again reminded Sir Ralph 
that he was approaching a forbidden subject. 

* At that moment,” resumed he, ‘* my hatred of 
my sister and her banker husband inspired me with 
tastes, which every one esteemed my natural predi- 
lection, for beauty and high birth. In the wife of 
my choice I asked only for what was most opposite 
to Clara and her husband. I sought not for a 
temper suited to my own—I asked not for a heart 
I could attach. My sister had inspired me with 
mistrust of all human affection. And thus it was 
I wedded with Lady Margaret Howard—young, 
lovely—but every way ill-qualified to become the 
household companion of a peevish, disappointed 
man ! ”? e 

“*T have heard the history of what followed, 
dearest sir,’’ said I, perceiving that the tears were 
falling fast from his eyes, and willing to spare him 
the recital of his vexations. 

** And this, my dear nephew—this petulant and 
ill-assorted marriage,’’ said he, disregarding me, 
and no longer pretending to conceal his sobs, ‘* was 
my grievous disappointment. I followed 
that lovely young woman to the grave, into which 
my morose temper was the means of precipitating 
her, with a heart in which remorse was added to 
the anguish which had previously made me feel 
myself a wretch.” 

* Surely, sir, the early death of Lady Margaret 
was attributable to the harassing influence of others 
over her mind, rather than to her domestic disa- 

ments '”” 

** You think so’ After hearing all that Hipsley 
has to relate, you really believe that Dormer and the 
Haggerstons had some share in her illness!’’ cried 
he. ‘* Gop be thanked that any besides myself can 
cherish such a conviction! In the fate of Cuthbert 
I can swear that theirs was the greater portion. 
For from the moment that 1 hung over the fair 
head of that motherless boy, I devoted myself ex- 
elusively to his happiness. There was nothing I 
would not have done for him—nothing I would 
not have sacrificed for him ;—no, not even those 
hoarded treasures of the human heart, its prejudices 
and antipathies. For him I courted the Hagger- 
stons ;—for Aim, 1 bore with the Jesuits. I lived 
but in him! My sister was now in her grave. I 
cared not even to learn that she had left a son. 
far as I knew, the only living thing in whose ve 
my blood was flowing, was the beautiful child who 
gambolled beside my hearth, fair and gentle as an 


angel ;—learning without an effort all that was | 


taught him—and knowing intuitively much that is 
not to be taught. My son possessed the eye, the 
hand, the voice of an artist. He was something 
superhuman—something too bright—too good for 
this world of sordid care.” 

It needed no great effort to render my poor uncle 
conscious of my sympathy, the moment he began to 
speak of his son. 

“And loving him thus,” continued he, “ thus 
absorbingly—thus passionately,—(for after «ll the 
disappointments a 
the tenderness I lavished upon this last thing that 
was left me to prevent my pilgrimage through life 
from being a barren waste, was more like the doat- 
julge a lover than a father’s rational tenderness,) 
judge what were my feelings when | first discerned 
a trace of the sad infirmity with which nature had 
seen fit to disfigure the most glorious of her works! 


As! 
ins 


threatenings | had undergone, | 
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Oh! that, indeed, was an hour of trial! I tried to 
fancy myself mistaken. I tried to blind myself to 
what the saddened looks of those around me pro- 
claimed to be only too perceptible to others. 1 sor- 
rowed over my ill-starred child—I wept over him— 
I prayed for him! But the Hand which, if mighty 
to save, is mighty to smite, was heavy upon us both. 
The flights of that noble mind grew wilder and 
wilder, till all power of self-deception was past. 
He was mad—Cuthbert was mad—my noble boy— 
my heir—the future representative of our ancient 
house, was mad, mad, mad! And the word was 
pronounced of him in my hearing, nephew Ash- 
worth ;—and yet—and yet I Jived!”’ 

Lest he should be excited into the same paroxysms 
as my unhappy cousin, I besought the old aman to 
compose himself, and defer, till the morrow, all he 
had further to relate. 

** Now !”’ said he, ‘‘ let all be told now! Let one 
agony suffice. You are aware of my poor child's 
attachment to Agnes Haggerston ; and how, over- 
coming my repugnance to the fuith she professes, I 
consented to their marriage so far as was consistent 
with my duty to Him for whom my love might not 
abide rivalship with love for any created thing. J 
chose that the recantation of my son should be actu- 
ated by conviction—not by the impulses of human 
passion ; and for this, even this, was I punished, by 
the irretrievable alienation of his mind. For they 
may adopt what new-fangled systems they choose, 
‘my dear nephew, a father's more discerning eye sees 
| that the patient is incurable. Lucid intervals may 
|intervene ; but my son is a lunatic for life !”’ 
| And again the voice of the heavily-visited old 
man was broken by sobs of despair. 

‘* The medical men say otherwise,” he continued, 
‘* for such people live by the diffusion of groundless 
hopes ; en =~ ett A and, above all, his priest, 
say otherwise ; for they have set their hearts and 
minds upon the appropriation of the wide estates of 
Westfern Hall to one of their own communion. 
And let it be so—but let them leave me my son— 
my poor, infirm, afflicted son. He must not be 
dragged out of the tranquil sphere of seclusion, 
which alone is likely to preserve his intellects from 
frenzy. He must not be made the founder of a race 
whose future irregularities will, perhaps, be traced, 
from century to century, as originating with Sir 
| Cuthbert, the lunatic! No—I would have the poor 
| victim live a life of serenity, and die a death of 
e.”” 

But since his attachment to Miss Haggerston 








| Ty 


,is so strong,”’ I was beginning conscientiously to 
| argue. 


| se 


, but to secure his happiness in wedded life, 
| Miss Reipieenee should be equally attached to 
|him!"” cried my uncle ; “‘and she is not. I have 

watched her with the jealous eye of paternal love, 
,and seen her tremble whenever Cuthbert approach- 
jed, She fears him. His cruel malady revolts and 
‘alarms her. Like a tender sister, she may grieve 
‘over him, and solace him, and enter into his pur- 
/suits. But she does not Jove him, nephew. She 
loves you—nay, do not start—she loves you, and you 
|alone, as woman should love the man to whom she 
| pledges her faith.’’ 

It will readily be believed how eagerly I now lis- 
—_ to evefy word that fell from the lips of my 
uncle. 

“You had not been long my inmate,’’ continued 
he, ‘* when I discovered this; and that the affection 


felt for you by Agnes was only the repayal of your 
That Dene and Haggerston would hie in 





own. 
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wait for your soul, I also clearly foresaw ; in order 
that the next of kin might supply the place of the 
heir-apparcnt, should it please to perpetuate the 
lunacy of Cuthbert."’ 

** Yet I can assure you, sir,” I felt it but justice 
to say, ‘‘neither one nor other of them ever at- 
tempted to shake the orthodoxy of my faith.”’ . 

‘* Not openly, perhaps; not frankly. But they 
have lost no opportunity of rendering Catholicism 
amiable in your eyes, by exhibiting its sweetness in 
the nature of Agnes—its energies in the activity, 
and zeal, and self-denial of Father Dormer.”’ 

And this I could not deny. 

‘* Admit, candidly, my dear nephew,’’ added Sir 
Ralph, ‘‘ that you are already prepared to renounce 
the creed of your forefathers, in the event of Mr. 
alaggemten's feeling disposed to break his pledges 
to Cuthbert, and bestow upon you his daughter’s 
hand ¢”’ 

My self-accusing silence was a sufficient answer. 

** Think not that I blame you, my dear boy,”’ con- 
tinued my uncle; “I have long appreciated the 
worldly craft of these people, ot resigned myself 
to the influence they seemed predestined by the 
Almighty to assume over my ill-fated house. On 
the contrary, if you can honestly enter the bosom of 
their church, as a sincere convert to the doctrines of 
Rome, do it! So far from blaming you, or repin- 
ing, I should rejoice !—I cannot bear to reflect upon 
the existence that awaits my infirm child. when he 
shall have become a mark for the disgust of his wife 
and the tyrannies of her confessor. Anything 
rather than ¢hat, my dear nephew, anything—any- 
thing !”” 

To be offered as a substitute for Cuthbert, like a 
victim bound to the horns of the altar, was not 
altogether flattering. But I chose to hear to an end. 

** If, therefore,’ he persisted, ‘* when my son is 
sufficiently recovered to be amenable to the voice 
of reason, I can satisfy him that Agnes consents to 
become his only as an act of compassion, and that 
her whole heart is with yourself, he may possibly 
be induced to enter some religious order, such as 
adinits of his residence under this roof, but renders 
wedlock impossible ; in which case I would in- 
stantly settle upon you a moiety of my fortune, 
with the reversion of the whole at my death, to 
justify your marriage with Miss Haggerston. 
For such an arrangement would insure it. Neither 
father nor priest care a jot to what manner of hus- 
band the Westfern estates are attached, so that 
they fall within the jurisdiction of their church.” 

** And Agnes?”’ 

** Agnes would marry you, rich or poor, so that 
Cuthbert opposed no obstacle, and her father did 
not withhold his consent ; and once united, I feel 
that my son would possess in his next of kin, when 
Iam laid in the grave, a friend who would watch 
over him and protect him from the cruelties and 
coércion to which, if unfriended, his helpless con- 
dition might expose him.”’ 

For a moment I felt angry at finding the poor 
old gentleman desirous to promote my marriage 
with his neighbor's daughter only to secure a more 
humane keeper for my cousin. But what can one 
not forgive to the infatuation of parental love! 
And he was. addressing me in all earnestness—his 
hands clasped fervently over his bosom—his tears 
flowing unrestrained. 

‘Tam definitively to understand, then, my dear 
uncle,’ said I, ** that—’’ 

**That you have my full and entire sanction to 
your addresses to Agnes Haggerston, provided her 


father and, and that man, that priest, wil] submit to 
the terms proposed. It strikes me that, w 
Cuthbert to find on his return to us the marriage 
accomplished, he weuld reconcile himself far better 
to the change, than if made to discover by the slow 
experience of day by day, that the woman he wor- 
ships loves him only asa brother, and has given 
her heart of hearts elsewhere.’’ 

It was not for me to express a contrary opinion. 
I acquiesced; and, having consented to all his 
lanes cheered him to the best of my power by 

ing myself by the most soletan protestations 
to watch over the future happiness comfort of 
the poor betrothed Cuthbert, resolved to return to 
Campley on the morrow and disclose word by 
ow 5 to Miss Haggerston the singular communica- 
tion of my uncle. 

Such an opportunity, however, was denied me. 
I went, but there was other company at Campley ; 
the Hipsleys and another family of country neigh- 
bors, who, thanks to the ladylike housewifery of 
the convent-reared Agnes, were entertained as if 
ander the roof of a prince. 

But if unable to disclose to her all that was agi- 
tating my mind, [ enjoyed the far greater pleasure 
of endeavoring to — unsuspected, the flattering 
assurances of my uncle. Throughout the day | 
watched her as a schovlboy watches his bird, 
deriving auguries from every look, and word, and 
gesture. And when I saw how often, while 
engaged in courtesies to those insupportable wo- 
men, her eyes wandered furtively in search of me, 
and how often her discourse with them bore refer- 
ence to things known only to us twain, so that 
amidst what appeared a general conversation she 
| still contrived to maintain our féfe-d-téte, it was dif- 
|ficult to forgive my previous blindness. 1 could 
have blessed the name of my uncle for having 
opened my eyes. I could have crawled to the feet 
of Agnes, and wept. 
| The Hipsleys, faneying, from the incoherence 
and excitement of my manner, that I was indis- 
posed, insisted on conveying me hore at night in 
their carriage, though the road was two miles 
longer than the one I was accustomed to take. 
But I was too happy to be refractory, though, as it 
was a fine moonlight night, the ride by the high 
road would have been delightful. I enjoyed, how- 
ever, a spectacle new to me in a moonlight view 
of the beautiful ruins of Huttington Castle, situated 
searcely fifty yards from the road. 

** You should have seen it a few years ago, my 
dear sir,’’ said Dr. Hipsley, gratified by my enthu- 
siasm. ‘ Poor Sir Ralph is too supine to have 
anything done for its preservation, and the stones 
are ™— ~ by all the builders of the neighbor- 
hood. onder tower, where your poor cousin 
accomplished that desperate feat of his, which we 
now consider to have been one of the first proofs 
of his insanity, will soon fall to the ground.”’ 

I gazed upwards at the dizzy height, on the 
summit of which a self-planted young birch-tree 
was waving like a feather, in the midnight air, and 
promised to speak to my uncle on the subject. 
Other thoughts, however, were just then in my 
mind than antiquarian crotchets. 

Next day I was at Campley by breakfast-time, 
on pretence of bringing a book which Miss Hag- 
gerston had asked me to look for in the Westfern 
library. ** Filli di Seiro,”’ an old pastoral of mod- 
erate merit compared with that of Tasso, to which 
one of her lady visitors had alluded the preceding 
day, probably with the impertinent intention of sig- 
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nalizing a heroine whose distresses arise from an 
attachment to two lovers at once ; but in reality to 
escape my share of an interview between Dormer 
and Sir Ralph, which the latter, concluding my 
explanations with Agnes to have been fully made 
the previous day, had himself demanded. 

I was heartily welcomed. The strongest instinct 
of the squire’s heart was hospitality. Always over- 
joyed to see me at his dinner-table, he seemed still 

ter pleased to have me at breakfast. I was 
forced, however, to pay the penalty of my welcome 
by visiting with him his dogs, his ponies, his garden, 
his grotto, and began to fear that the whole day 
was fated to be lost like the preceding one, when 
my fears were happily removed by his proposal tv 
me to ride over with him to Bardyn, where it was | 
expected that some disturbance might arise during | 
the inquest held upon the sufferers from the late ac- 
cident. Nothing vas easier than to decline, on pre- 
tence that I had commissions to discharge for my 
uncle on my way back to the hall, and when I saw 
the poor squire mount his galloway and leave the 
field clear for my explanations, the blood rushed 
into my head till the sensations I experienced were 
almost those of a drowning maa. 

Agnes still loitered under the porch, as though 
she expected to see me fulfil my announcement to 
her father, or because the delightful consciousness 
of love now dawning between us rendered her un- 
willing to return with me (é/e-@-téte into the house. 

‘“* My table has not yet been removed from under 
the old tree,”’ said she, on perceiving that I intended 
to prolong my visit. ‘* This beautiful day is, I fear, 
our last glimpse of summer. Let us make the most 
of it. Let us enjoy ourselves in the old spot.” 

I could have wished that the soft breezes sporting 
with the tendrils of jessamine that hung down from | 

the porch had been a balmy ; for the disclosures | 
1 meditated seemed to require the snugness of the | 
fireside. I wanted to talk to her of home—the home | 
that I trusted would be ours. 

But what Agnes said was to be done ; and while 
she seuntered slowly across the flower garden 
towards her “‘ green parlor,’’ she despatched me | 
back to the house for the volume of ‘‘ Filli di| 
Sciro,”’ that we might look over it together. <A | 
book to be looked over, goes far to break the ice 
of a (éte-d-téte ; nor was | sorry for an excuse to 
take my place close at her side upon the old bench, 
so close, that I could feel the soft texture of the | 
Indian shawl folded around her, as I pretended to | 
pore over her shoulder on the old-fashioned page. 

How long we had sat there with the moist but 
balmy winds fluttering the pages we still affected 
to be examining, though every remark hazarded in 
a broken voice by either bore reference to our) 
mutual position far more than to the high-flowa 
poetry of the obsolete pastoral—I ean hardly say ; 
for every minute as it passed, though containing 
worlds of joy and hope and bewilderment, flitted by 
as with a swallow’s wing. My heart swelled 
within me as though till then unconscious of half | 
its faculties of loving. I could scarcely breathe to 
make myself articulate; and yet, explanation was 
indispensable. 

Already, one of her fair hands was pressed in my 
own. By degrees, as I proceeded to address her, 
my arm encircled her waist. 

“* Dearest Agnes,’’ I whispered, ‘‘ were not the 
hopes of happiness I have presumed to form fully 
sanctioned by the father of Cuthbert” 

I was interrupted by a menacing grow] from a 
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apprized that intruders were at hand, I followed the 
direction of Gyltha’s flaming eyes till they rested 
upon what appeared at that moment a supernatural 
vision. 

Between the parted branches of the old oak-tree, 
and so placed that the afternoon sunshine appeared 
to form a halo around it, I beheld a head as glori- 
ously beautiful as Murillo’s exquisite delineations 
of the youthful Saviour. No expression of human 
passion was in that mournful face. It was a coun- 
tenance of holiness and peace. 

To Agnes, whose face was half hidden on my 
shoulder, the apparition was of course impercepti- 
ble, and Gyltha had erept trembling under the seat. 
Even to myself the figure was manifested but for a 
single second—once seen, to be remembered forever. 

Not a syllable could I utter, to direct the atten- 
tion of my companion towards an object so beautiful 
and startling. But when, shaking abruptly the 
hand I held, 1 pointed with the other towards the 
vision ; never shal] I forget the shriek that burst 
from the bosom of Agnes Haggerston. Had ahe 
accusing angel himself appeared before her, she 
could not have been more conscience-smitten. , 

** Cuthbert!’ she faltered, as the closing boughs 
concealed from view that awe-striking face. ‘* Cuth- 
bert, dear Cuthbert !’’ she repeated, as the shadow 
cast by his passage athwart the garden announced 
the flight of the lunatic. But even thus abjured, he 
returned not. And though she rose from her seat 
as if to pursue him, her trembling limbs refused to 
bear her a single step from the spot. 

‘* Follow him,” cried she, when at length she 
regained ‘her powers of utterance. ‘‘ I beseech and 
entreat you to follow him. He must have escaped! 
He may come to harm! My poor Cuthbert—my 
poor, dear Cuthbert!” 

More awe-struck than touched, I proceeded to 
obey her orders; but unluckily, paused to prepare 
my departure by entreaties that, if 1 suceeeded in 
bringing him back, she would not expose herself to 
the shock of an interview. 

** We know not what may be the state of his 
mind,’ said I. ‘* Return to the house. Retire to 
your own room. Do not meet him, except in your 
father’s presence. Meanwhile, dearest, I will 
watch over him. Be satisfied that with me he is 
safe.”’ 

She obeyed. And having seen her into the 
house, I rushed to the offices, whither the fugitive 
had directed his steps. 

No one had seen him. The old coachman, to 
whom I addressed myself for information, stared me 
in the face as though he thought me as crazed as 
my cousin, for inquiring ‘‘ whether Mr. Cuthbert 
had left the premises '’’ when all the country round 
knew him to be in confinement at the Heath. 

But for the growling of the dog—but that Agnes 
as well as myself had witnessed the appearance, I 
should have begun to think it a wild coinage of my 
brain. Even as it was, might not the visiting be 
supernatural? Was it not the spectre—the wraith 
—the fetch of Cuthbert Westfern we had seen? 

Every pulse in my veins throbbed with excite- 
ment. I knew not whither to turn, or from whom 
to hope for enlightenment. When lo, asI retraced 
my steps towards the house, I discerned on the 
moist gravel, the prints of a horse’s hoofs ; whereas 
both Haggerston and myself were in the habit of 
mounting and dismounting in the stable yard. By 
examining these traces. | had reason to see that a 


horse had been recently tied to the iron staple of 





favorite wolfhound which, following me everywhere, 
was lying at Miss Haggerston’s feet, and thus 





the porch, and that it had issued forth from the fore 
court in the direction of the Heath. 
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Heaven be praised! If the sufferer had 
indeed esea from durance, the instinct of his 
infirmity had at least prompted him to return to the 
place of safety from whence he came. 

flew to Agnes. She was breathless. pale, 
almost specchless, and would not listen to my re- 
assurance. 

* Follow him!’ faltered she, in incoherent 
accents. ‘* Lose not a moment till you have seen 
him in security. The mountain roads are unsafe— 
the river lies in his way. My poor, dear Cuthbert! 
It is your duty to protect and save him—you—his 
cousin—his next of kin.” 

I needed not 2 second bidding. As secon as the 
saddle could be placed on my horse, I was on my 
way, following the track left bv the fugitive in that 
almost unfrequented road. Wnluckily, however, 
this was in some degree perplexed by the ge 
of Dr. Hipsley's cartiage ti pace a B ni ht the 
way to the Heath lying, for nearly half its distance, 
along the road to Westfern Hall. 

As I approached Huttington, the remembrance 
of my poor cousin’s exploit and the allusion we had 
made to it the night before, little suspecting how 
soon the poor maniac himself would traverse the 
spot, forced a heavy sigh from my heart. Fifty 
yards nearer the beetling crag on which the ruin 
was suspended, and that heart almost ceased to beat. 
A horse saddled and bridled was quietly grazing in 
the meadow leading from the road to the ruined 
postern. Doubtless my cousin’s horse. He was 
perhaps, at that moment wandering, alone, bewil- 
dered, distracted, among those perilous ruins. 

Alone—alone indeed ! but neither bewildered nor 
distracted. Ina moment I was in the meadow, and 
my own horse ranging at large with that of Cuth- 
bert. A damp chill struck to my very soul as I 
traversed the dreary vault of entrance, whose 
groined roof was still perfect, to reach the inner 
court. But I had not far to advance in my anxious 
search. ‘There—on the grass-grown stones at the 
foot of the old tower, lay all that remained of Cuth- 
bert—a shapeless mass—crushed and mutilated by 
—— from the dizzy height above. It might 

that, ignorant of the dilapidation of the spot since 
his last visit, he had missed his footing, and died an 
accidental death. And God grant that it was so ; 
for to urge him to the act of self-destruction what 
must have been the anguish of that pious mind. 

I hurried on for succor to the Heath, leaving his 
blood yet flowing on the stones ; and ere I had pro- 
ceeded a quarter of a mile, encountered persons who, 
the moment the alarm of his flight was given, had 

ispersed about the country in search of him. 

nd again, Dormer was the origin of all the mis- 
chief. Straight from his interview with my uncle 
had he proceeded to the Heath on pretence of ascer- 
taining the exact state of mind of the patient, to 
probe which to the quick, he asked such questions 
and made such disclosures, as drove the convalescent 
mind of the victim wild near distraction. The un- 


known kinsman, described to him as being so dear | 


to his Agnes, took possession of his excited imagi- 
nation. He wanted to see me. He wanted to 
commune with her whom he suspected me of 
estranging from him. Ere Dormer could divine 
his project, he had darted from the room and locked 
it upon him whose visits being sacred at the Heath, 
the keepers were for a moment placed at liberty. 
Having leapt upon Dormer’s horse which was wait- 
ing ready saddled in the stable, and in the linen ves- 
ture he was accustomed to wear, without hat or cov- 
ering against the heat of the sun, he dashed onwards 
to Campley. 


After vainly seeking Miss Haggerston in the 
house, he tied hurried to the favorite tree, the scene 
of their studies~-their interviews! But of the 
toe his feelings by all he witnessed 
there, I must not permit myself to speak. Suffice 
it that he rushed madly from the place, and was 
ar to ee g- 
u 4 

Happily for my poor uncle, the whole truth was 
never known tohim. None but Agnes and myself 
were aware of his visit to Campley; and our lips 
were sealed by the anguish of our souls. In the 
country round it transpired only that the heir of 
Westfern Hall, having defied the vigilance of his 
keepers, had galloped straight from the Heath to 
Huttington Castle, and, haunted by the reminis- 
cence of his former enterprise, ascended the fatal 
| Stairs and fallen headlong from the summit. 

Even this modified version of the dreadful event 
sufficed to lay my uncle’s gray head in the grave. 
He knew that it was from an interview with Father 
Dormer his son had effected his escape, and readily 
conjectured that the hints afforded by the Jesuit had 
instigated his paroxysm. Before the dust of the 
ill-fated Cuthbert could be gathered to that of our 
common fathers, Sir Ralph gave up the ghost, dying 
with his hand clasped in my own, and instructing 
me in the last wishes of his broken heart. 

‘Let him not be atterly forgotten,’’ murmured 
he, on the last dreary night of his life of care; ‘* let 
not that gifted being be utterly forgotten. Some- 
times, amid your happiness with Agnes, recall to 
mind my poor Cuthbert, and be his memory hal- 
lowed between you.” 

And hallowed it is, and shall ever be. But not 
“between us."’ Since the day when I followed to 
the family vault the two gorgeous coffins containing 
all that remained of the lofty line of Westfern, to 
whose wealth and consequence 1 had succeeded, I 
have never looked upon her face. Immediately 
after the sad solemnity, a letter was placed in my 
hands by old Bernard, apprizing me that we were 
to meet no more in this world. She had at once 
taken refuge from her self-upbraidings in the convent 
where her youth was passed, and already entered 
into her novitiate. 

Another year, and she had taken the veil. But 
not in the old convent. Painfully conscious of the 
impossibility of inhabiting the ill-fated hall, I devoted 
it at once to the purpose for which it was best cal- 
culated. I wished the spot and the memory of my 
poor cousin to be sanctified by the perpetual prayers 
of beings as spotless and godly as himself, and by 
the intervention of Dormer with the papal auther- 
ities, Westfern is now the refuge of a Benedictine 
Sisterhood, of which that beloved one—that un- 
happy one—is the superior. 

he lapse of nearly a dozen years may have 
endowed her, perhaps, with the peace that is not 
of this world. But I, who after a year spent in 
utter seclusion, had the weakness to seek relief 
amid the conflicting tides of society, from the dis- 
traction of my own mind, have acquired nothing in 
exchange for the precious illusions of my youth 
save the flightiness of a spirit at war with itself. 

Whether in the brilliant world where wealth and 
station secure me a certain degree of consideration 
—to me hollow as the tomb—or whether amid the 
beautiful scenery of this sequestered spot, where I 
am vainly seeking reconciliation with myself,—how 
can I hope to divest myself of the gloomy impres- 
sions imparted by the fatal destinies of those to 
whom I have succeeded as Next oF KIN! 











ISABELLA 


From Sharpe’s Magazine. 
ISABELLA MORGAN; OR, RICH AND POOR. 


Ir so happened, that Isabella Morgan, a girl of 
fourteen, although one of three daughters, was at 
this time her father’s sole companion ; and, delight- 
ed_at all seasons to be with him, her pleasure in his 
society was still enhanced by a little feeling of 
= that she was now really useful; and that on 

er punctuality and skill depended the comfort of 
his tea and breakfast, and that papa would be quite 
lonely without her all the evening. So impressed 
was she with her own responsibility for his amuse- 
ment, or so eager to share all her thoughts and fan- 
cies with this kind and cheerful father, that he had 
seldom laid aside his pen or book for half a minute, 
before she would begin the recital of some morn- 
ing’s adventure, or open upon some astonishing 
subject with ‘*‘ Papa, I wonder whether * * * *!’ 
or, ** Papa, don’t you wonder why * * * *?” 
But her doubts and embarrassments were seldom 
very important or perplexing ; the wonderment was 
spoken the moment it arose in her mind, and, if 
le of any rational solution at all, was soon 
quieted by her father’s ious replies. Not so 
on this present evening ; daylight had faded away, 
though candles and tea-time had not arrived. Mr. 
Morgan laid aside his pen, and drew near the small 
summer-fire by which his daughter was seated ona 
low foot-stool, expecting from her some merry re- 
mark or grave surmise, as an introduction to their 
usual chat; but she seemed really considering 
some great matter, as a full minute passed, and yet 
she spoke not. 
Mr. Morgan therefore :oused her by begging, 


when her reverie was over, that he might be fa- 
vored with knowing whatopinion she had formed of 
men and manners. 

“T was thinking of men, papa,”’ she replied ; 


‘that is, of women, which is all the same, | sup- 
pose; and of their manners, too, or something 
more than manners. It has puzzled me very often 
lately ; and I have tried not to think about it; but 
I went to Susan Parker's to-day, and talked to her 
and her sister, and it came to me again stronger 
than ever—I must tell you, and hear what you say 
about it ;—but it is something so strange, it seems 
almost wicked :—Do you know, same can’t help 
thinking that the rich people are better than the 
poor!’ 

Mr. Morgan had had a harassing day of busi- 
ness ; he had just finished all the unpleasant letters 


which he was to send by to-morrow’s post, and he | 


knew he must devote two or three hours before bed- 
time to sermon-writing. He would therefore have 
been better pleased if his daughter's meditations had 
turned on her garden, or her pony, or her chickens ; 


or even if she had desired to talk to him about her | 
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open heart, which, half in pride, and halfin shame, 
resolves to make no more unvalued confidences. 
He therefore kindly prepared to follow his daugh- 
ter’s lead; but, not knowing how far she meant to 
push her researches this evening, he merely said, 
** My dear Isabeiia, they are, and they are not ; the 
rich are seldom hung or transported for their 
crimes,sbut you must be aware of the difference of 
their temptations. Among the rich, I suppose, you 
would include such as ourselves, who inhabit two 
parlors and a study, and keep a pony carriage ;—~ 
you mean, in fact, all who are above want, and 
who hold a place in society ?”’ 

Yes; Isabella meant to pass amongst the rich— 
her case otherwise would fall to the ground—so she 
agreed to be numbered amongst the wealthy, and 
thus proceeded :— 

‘“‘] know, papa, that the poor have great temp- 
tations which we never feel; particularly as to 
dishonesty, and poaching, and drunkenness, and all 
those sort of things; and they have not such good 
examples and instructions as we have from their 
childhood ; so our principles ought, of course, to 
be much better than theirs; and 1 am sure much 
more must be expected from us in many ways. 
But that is not what I mean ; it seems to me they 
have not the same feelings and affections that we 
have ; and that is what puzzles me :—natural affec- 
tion, surely, ought to be the same in all—that can- 
not depend on education. Yet, since I have seen 
more of the poor lately, now Iam the only one 
at home, it does seem to me that they don't love 
their parents, and brothers, and sisters, as we do; 
that they are always thinking first of themselves, 
and are not at all ashamed of it; and it comes into 
my head very often, that they cannot be born with 
the same feelings that we have, for our love comes. 
so naturally ; but then, again, it seems wicked to- 
think we are really superior to the rest of our fel- 
low-creatures because we are so fortunate as to 
be better off in the world. I wish 1 knew the 
truth !”’ 

The tears that came into her eyes showed how 
seriously her mind was perplexed, and her father 
applied himself to satisfy her as well as he could :— 
** There is nothing wicked in your feelings, my 
dear. The condition of the world, of ourselves, 
and our fellow-creatures, is a subject full of per- 
plexities, daily and hourly increasing to a thought- 
ful disposition, which ean only be solved in a spirit 
of faith and patience. ‘The inequalities of our sta- 
tions, when they first strike a young mind, appear 
an overwhelming difficulty. It is natural to feel, 
What am I, and what are my family and friends, 
that we should enjoy plenty and comfort, and leis- 
ure al] day long to do what we please—amusement 
when we are well, and attendance when we are 
sick—while a much larger proportion of our fellow- 


new straw bonnet, or on any other immaterial sub-| creatures, by some of whom we are always sur- 
ject ; for he had hoped to rest his mind as well as rounded, have none of these blessings in their full 


his eyes in this dim hour of twilight ; and a little | 
j of all? 


frivolous chat with those they love is the best re- 


extent, and many are daily suffering from the want 
But this view of the case is not exactly 


freshment to sensible hard-working men of busy | what you mean to bring before me now ; though I 


habits. It is only those who lead idle lives, or | 


whose daily employments bring with them no wear 
of intellect, who like, if they have any minds at all, 
to exercise them in serious discussion around their 
own fire-sides. 

But Mr. Morgan saw that his daughter was deep- 
ly interested in the subject she had started ; and he 
knew that often, when the young are eagerly seek- 
ng counsel or sympathy in their mental troubles, a 
cold rejoinder, or an ill-timed jest, will close up the 
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dare say it is a thought that has often floated 
through your mind.” 

Isabella confessed that it had. 

** You see,’’ said her father kindly, ‘‘ your diffi- 
culties are not so very strange and shocking, since 
I can guess at some without your telling me. But 
now let me hear what you met with particularly 
to-day at Susan Parker's to distress you more. 
She is a good, respectable young woman, and a 
favorable sample of her own class. She seems re- 
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patos et ed mae over the loss of her 
a 

. 
pT, pra,” said Isabella, rather angrily, “ she 
over that very well! You know, papa, her 
and Fliza’s were born just at the same time, 
five weeks ago; and the day after Maria went 
away to stay with her, I walked up to Susan 
Parker’s about the gruel and the baby-clothes, and 
she was very well, she said ; and I saw her and her 
baby ; and her sister from Cobden was come to 
nurse her. I thought how comfortable they must 
be together, for Maria was so delighted to go to 
Eliza, and I know the last time they wanted it 
very much, if you would have consented ; and they 
were so glad when you said Eliza might have her 
now. And Susan Parker has two other little chil- 
dren nearly the same age of Eliza’s ; and, alto- 
gether, | thought it must be just as they were at 
Caldwell, only, of course, everything smaller and 
poorer; so I said to Susan Parker, ‘ How glad 
you must be that your father and mother can spare 
your sister to come to you now ; I hope she will be 
able to stay a good while.” Mrs. Parker did not 
seem to think much of the pleasure of it, but she 
did say—‘ Yes, ’t is a very good thing as I can 
have her; I could not get along without somebody; 
and she ’s very handy, and it comes cheaper than a 
regular woman ; but I hope by next week I shall 
be able to do without her.’ \ thought she was 
quite ungracious ; but her sister did not appear at 
all hurt, and said she hoped so too, for she seemed 
getting on quite nicely; and so, I thought again, 
it must be only their way of wishing each other 
well. Now you know, papa, a few days after- 
wards poor Susan caught cold, and was danger- 
ously ill, and in the middle of it her baby died, and 
I did not see them again till this morning, when 
you sent me about the broth. She was very weak 
and poorly, and was sitting by the fire, with a 
blanket wrapt round her; and her sister was there 
too. I did not mean to say anything about the 
baby, but she inquired after Eliza’s ; and when I 
told her it was very well, she said, ‘I’m very glad 
of it; ’t would be a sad job, I dare say, for Mrs. 
Dawson to have lost it;’ and then I said, I was 
very sorry for her, but I hoped she would not 
= much about it—without quite thinking what 
was saying; and it struck me directly | was very 
unfeeling to talk in that way, when the poor child 
had not been buried a week. But she said directly, 
* No, miss, I don’t grieve for it now—it seemed 
hard to part with it at first—but the poor little baby 
is out of all its troubles, and, as my hushand says, 
tis a folly to take on now—for God will provide 
for it better than we could. “Taint the same with 
us as “tis with gentlefolks.’ To be sure, she 
seemed ready to ery ; so perhaps she did feel more 
than she acknowledged :—but, as to her sister 
Sally, she said, downright, that *t was a blessed 
thing when the poor baby was taken, for it was so 
terrifying the last two nights, nobody could get a 
wink of sleep. Well, after this, I scareely knew 
how to talk to them; they took everything so dif- 
ferently from what I expected ; but IT thought I 
must be right at last, when I said to Sally, ‘ How 
very fortunate it was that you were not gone before 
Susan was taken so much worse—how sorry you 
would have heen if you had left her too soon!’ So 
Sally said directly, ‘ Yes, "twas a very lucky 
thing for she, as the carrier could not take me the 
day before ;—I don’t know what she would have 
done, poor soul! I sat up with her three nights, 
and nobody to help me; but a neighbor, now and 
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then, came in for an hour or so—and then she was 
always wanting something or another! I’ve had 
no rest day nor night !—so many fancies to be sure! 
As soon as she ’d got one thing, "t wer’ n’t right— 
she must have something else! And one day she 
was not quite in her mind, and she kept calling out 
every minute to send for her husband ;—she want- 
ed him. ‘ Lord bless you,”’ says I, “‘ Susan, do 
hold your tongue, and don’t keep on so !—There ’s 
your poor husband ’s been up with you half the 
night, and now he ’s gone to his work, and who ’s 
to pay his wages if you sends for him home every 
minute’—I’m sure Farmer Curtis won't! And 
how are you to do without the money now, I should 
like to know—such an expense as ‘tis with your 
illness day and night'’”’ So I heartened her up, 
what with one thing and another, and she ’s much 
better now, you see, Miss, and only wants good 
living to come round again ; and I hopes I shall get 
home next week, for! ’ma’most worn out.’ Well, 
just then, papa, she said she must go and see after 
the children in the lane, little troublesome things, 
or they’d be getting into mischief. So she ran 
out; and I felt glad she was gone, for 1 was quite 
disgusted with her; and I could not help observing 
to Susan that her sister seemed to want to get 
back very much; and Susan said she hoped, in 
another week, she would be able to do without her 
—'t was a t expense to have anybody for five 


weeks; and when people sat up, and worked so 
hard, they must have something more than com- 
mon. I do assure you, papa, she seemed to think 
of the tea and sugar her sister drank more than 
anything else ; and then she said that Sally wanted 
to get back, for she could not afford to pay her 


much besides her keep; and then I exclaimed, 
‘To be sure, you don’t pay your own sister for 
nursing you!’ And she looked as much surprised 
at me as I was at her; and said: ‘ Oh, yes! she 
could not expect Sally to come for nothing ; but 
*t wasn’t much;’ and then Sally came in again, 
thumping one of the children, which was roaring 
with all its might ; and I felt so shocked with them 
both for their selfishness and hardheartedness that 
I came away directly. Now, papa, how could I 
help comparing them with my own two sisters, 
who are just in the same situation? Maria would 
think nothing a hardship, I am sure, if Eliza were 
ill like Susan Parker ; and they are so delighted to 
be together, I am afraid Maria will scarcely like to 
come home again. I never used to think there was 
any goodness in being fond of one’s own family : 
I supposed it was all natura!—but it does not seem 
so with the poor people '—What can make the 
great difference, papa, which you must plainly see 
there is between ust Now only read, once more, 
part of Maria’s last letter.’’ 

It began with the interesting details of Mrs. 
Dawson’s convalescence, and thus went on:—‘I 
am so delighted to be with dear Eliza, who says I 
am most useful to her, that | can never thank you 
enough for letting me come; and we both hope 
you will consent to my staying a fortnight longer. 

e spend our time so happily '—I am a great deal 
in her room, reading to her; and I nurse the baby 
very often ; and when I am down stairs I have the 
two elder children, for their own nurse is gone 
home ill, and Eliza does not like them trusted en- 
tirely to Lucy, though she is very steady ; and they 
are so good, they are no trouble. And I go to her 
school once or twice a week ; and I have been very 
busy in the green-house with the gardener ; and I 





order the dinner, and keep the accounts. But, 
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with all this, I have found time for riding ; and I 
have been out most days with Mr. Dawson, on the 
nicest pony ; and he shows me a beautiful country, 
and I have made some sketches near home ; and 
now Eliza and 1 both go out in the open carriage, 
which we enjoy very much. We have not had 
any company, of course, only some of Mr. Daw- 
son's family for a day or two ; and when his sisters 
were here we had a great deal of music together. 
Fiiza desires me to tell you she has had the tooth- 
ache these last few days, and so she thinks she is 
entitled to keep me till it is gone ; as you promised 
not to recall me till she was quite well again.”’ 

Mr. Morgan laid down the letter, and Isabella ex- 
claimed— 

“ There, papa! don’t you see the difference that 
1 mean between my sisters and those two women in 
the lane *”’ 

**T do see a great difference between them,”’ re- 
plied her father, ** greater, I think, than you your- 
self perceive ; but, as you have been all day in an 
investigating mood, how has it escaped your pene- 
tration, that the difference of their situations is so 
entire as scarcely to afford any room for compari- 
son between them! Both are staying from home, 
I grant you, with a married sister, but all the other 
circumstances of the case are so totally opposite, 
that Leannet imagine them to have one feeling in 
conimen.”” 

“Tt seems they have not,” replied Isabella; 
“* but really, papa, I don’t think the two cases can 
be so very different. I know Susan Parker and her 
sister have not the same luxuries that my sisters are 
enjoying, and they cannot spend their time in the 
same way; they have no carriage and no green- 
house, and they can’t read such interesting books 
as we do; but then, their own occupations, I sup- 
pose, are the same interest to them as ours are to 
ourselves ; and I don’t understand why the pleasure 
of being together again ought not to be as great in 
every rank of life. Then I was always told, that 
what we have never been accustomed to, we don’t 
miss ; and I have never pitied the poor for not having a 
carriage, and servants, and other comfortable things, 
any more than I have thought of pitying ourselves 
because we have not a lady’s maid and a house- 
keeper, as many people have.”’ 

** Nor would I wish you,’’ rejoined her father, 
‘to expend your pity on either case. Those who 
have never enjoyed luxuries cannot, certainly, feel 
the want of them as much as those who lose them. 
The same may be said with respect to what we call 
common comforts, of which the cottagers have, at all 
times, a very scanty allowance ; but there are priva- 
tions and hardships which must be felt alike by all 
who are made of flesh and blood ; and, under these 
trials, I grant you that the patience and temper of 
the poor generally give way ; and their good 
offices, in a lingering illness, lose much of their 
value, in our eyes, by the ungracious manner in 
which they are often tendered; but these trials 
never fall with their full weight on the rich, as we 
have agreed to call ourselves ; and we can claim no 
merit for carrying our small burdens more gracefully 
than they drag along their heavy load. Sally told 
me nearly everything that you heard with so much 
displeasure ; and allowing for a brusguerie of 
manner, I thought it all very reasonable, and was 
pleased with her as a sensible, active young woman ; 
but, at your age, perhaps, I should have felt as you 
do. Her mother takes in washing, and the two 
women support themselves and the father entirely 
by it. Now Sally is the main-stay, for the mother 
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has bad health ; and, whilst she is away, they must 
hire a woman twice a week to help. Mrs. Mills 
works very hard to get on with hat; and both the 
daughters agreed she could not stand it long. Su- 
san Parker only pays her sister as much as they 
are obliged to give the washerwoman, that they 
may not lose every way. Iam sure you will be 
glad to hear that she makes no profit from her nurs- 
ing. Now what was Sally doing when you were 
there ?”” 

‘*She was hard at work washing; and I have 
always seen her busy about something.” 

** Just consider, my dear Isabella, what sort of a 
visit hers has been. She has sat up, night after 
night ; and, at the best, has slept with her sister, 
and had her rest constantly broken by the sick 
woman, or the poor baby. Who do you think has 
dressed and looked after the other children—mend- 
ed their clothes and their father’s—got through their 
washing, cooked their victuals, and attended be- 
sides to the whims and fancies of a poor, half-deliri- 
ous creature’ She seems to have soothed her in a 
rough way, to be sure; but what time had she for 
the gentle humoring and management with which 
one lady might wait upon another’ Besides all 
this, think of the constant attention to economy that 
is necessary—not to waste a spoonful of tea ora 
handful of coals—feeling, most likely, feverish and 
poorly herself, wanting better food than common, 
and knowing that her brother-in-law could hardly 
afford to keep her at all. Surely it is no disgrace 
to the poor girl, that she is quite tired out, and 
anxious to get away! Now, as you insist on com- 
paring them, let us consider what Maria has been 
doing at the same time.”’ 

** You will say, | know,”’ interrupted Isabella, 
“that Eliza has not required the same nursing as 
Susan Parker, ard so the case is different; but in- 
deed, papa, I am sure Maria would have nursed her 
day and night if she had been very ill, and she 
would never have named her own fatigue, especially 
before Eliza; but she would not even have thought 
of it herself.”’ 

**] trust and believe she would not,” replied Mr. 
Morgan ; ** but our school of good manners is much 
stricter than theirs ; such an outbreak of impatience 
as Sally Mills’, from one lady to another, would be 
contrary to the habits and modes of proceeding 
which we have been trained to observe, and would 
therefore be felt by the invalid as an intentional cru- 
elty. But it is not so with them; they are given 
to plain speaking, and accustomed to get and to 
take hard blows from each other; you did not think 
yourself that Susan seemed to feel her sister was 
unkind ¢”’ 

**No; IT can’t say that I did; and that provoked 
me again—I thought she should have felt it.”’ 

Mr. Morgan smiled, and warned his daughter not 
to go to the cottage any more, or she would cer- 
tainly set the sisters quarrelling in good earnest, 
whilst trying to teach them high notions of benevo- 
lence and fine feeling. 

“* Bat I cannot let you off,’ he continued, “‘ about 
Maria. What have been her fatigues and priva- 
tions? Perhaps she has sometimes been sitting in 
Eliza’s room, when she would have preferred a 
walk, whilst the day was fine ; but I am quite ata 
loss what greater inconvenience to surmise for her. 
Can you help me to think of any!” 

Tsabella was silent. 

« Even if dear Eliza had been seriously ill, and 
had required her constant care, the trial would have 
fallen very far short of Sally Mills’. ‘There would 
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have been nurses to assist, servants to wait on the 
children, medical advice at all hours, and no thought 
of economy in anything. But, as it is, what has 
Maria’s visit been but one of uninterrupted pleasure 
—as I hoped it would be when she went? She has 
had leisure for reading, drawing, and music; and, 
when away from Fliza, a most agreeable companion 
in your brother-in-law, who always spoils you both. 
She is the sister, and the guest, and so made more 
of than she can be at home. Besides, Mr. Dawson’s 
establishment commands luxuries and elegancies 
which we cannot afford; and there is something in 
all that.”’ 

“Oh, papa, papa!”’ cried Isabella, almost in 
tears, “‘ you don’t think we care more about Eliza 
because she is richer? It is not for their horses, 
and carriages, and green-house, that we like to go 
there! We should love them just as much if ej 
were a great deal poorer than ourselves ;—indeed, 
papa, you don’t think very well of your own daugh- 
ters!” 

** My dear,”’ said her father, ‘* you mistake me. 
I think I have three very good girls, and I am truly 
thankful for the blessing. It is you who do not 
keep close to your own subject ; we are —— 
the two sisters, on your suggestion; I tell you 
should never have thought of it—but since you 
bring them before me for judgment, I must declare 
that it is most anjust to condemn Sally because she 
does not act and speak like Maria. If your sister 
were to stay at Coldwell on the same terms fora 
twelvemonth, what would she have done that would 
equal Sally’s exertions in her sister's cottage for 
one fortnight ?”’ 

Isabella had no reply ready for this searching 
question. She felt driven from the high ground 
whence she had been so anxious gracefully to de- 
scend, and the sensation was different. She was 
not sorry, though, to have the feelings of her poorer 
friends thus vindicated, and placed more on an 
equality with her own; and she was most vexed 
with herself for having thought a whole morning 
on the subject without having struck out what ap- 
peared now the plain truths of the case; but she 
still answered evasively, and in rather a mournful 





tone :— 
** Then I suppose, papa, you think, that, if ever | 
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we were really tried with great fatigue, and anxi- 
ety, and poverty, as I know ladies sometimes come 
to be, we should lose our tempers, and get as snap- 
pish and impatient as Sally Mills?” 

**No,”’ said her father; ‘‘1 should still hope 
better amy of you. You are very young, my 
dear; but I see no reason to suppose that your 
character will be inferior to your sisters’; and of 
them I can say that their duties have not invariably 
been pleasant ones, for I have known their patience 
and temper tried at different times fully as much as 
is common at their age, and in their station of life ; 
and I have had the happiness of seeing that, on the 
whole, they stood the trials well. 

“‘T believe that those who show a conscientious 
regard to their duties in smaller matters, whatever 
they may be—for they cannot always be pleasant— 
will not be found wanting if the time of strong 
temptation or trouble should arrive. I have gen- 
ony seen this to be the case; and most painful 
would it be to me to imagine my own daughters 
would prove an exception But [ wish to impress 
on you that we cannot be sure of ourselves; we 
cannot even be sure of those we love best, under 
circumstances of trial which have never yet been 
experienced. How Maria would act, if she and 
Eliza were suddenly reduced to a state at all resem- 
bling Susan Parker and her sister, we cannot there- 
fore tell; and I hope we shall never know. But 
those who have been differently brought up from 
their birth have, by nature I would say, if it were 
not a contradiction, but have at least aequired from 
second nature, a courteousness of manner and a 
self-restraint quite unknown to the lower ranks. 
Part of what displeased you in these two women 
was, I grant, human selfishness undisguised by 
civility ; but the greater part was only bluntness of 
speech, neither intended nor taken as offence. 

‘““Has my explanation satisfied you, my dear 
Isabella, that we are not on all points so much bet- 
ter than our poorer fellow-creatures ?”’ 

Isabella declared that it had :—and so, relieved 
from the feeling of great moral superiority, which 
had been distressing her for some hours, she cheer- 
fully began making tea, and the discourse wan- 
dered, as usual, into different channels. 





Tue Mutiet.—Mr. R. Q. Couch, in a valuable 
paper on the fishes of Cornwall, published in the 
Zoologist, mentions the following peculiarity of the 
mullet, which would seem to point to a higher de- 
gree of intellectuality in fishes than they are gener- 
ally supposed to possess :—The usual mode of tak- 
ing the mullets is by enclosing them in a seine, and 
then drawing them on shore. As soon, however, 
as they find themselves enclosed, they seem con- 
fused, and wander from one part of the net to 
another, to discover a means of escape. Order, 
however, as if by mutual consent, is very soon 
established, and the largest of the shoal generally 
takes the lead in every subsequent undertaking. 
Thus guided, every portion of the net is carefull 
examined, and if a hole is found, through it they al 
make their escape. If unsuccessful in this, the foot 
of the net is attempted to be lifted, but the trial al- 
ways fails, and many are meshed in the attempt. 
Baffled at all points, they retire to the centre of the 
space enclosed by the net, and after a short time the 
leader rises swiftly to the corks, and, followed by all 
the others, throws itself over into the water, and 





thus they effect their escape. It is an exceedingly 


interesting sight to see them thus make a series of 
efforts for a given object, adopting them in succes- 
sion, as if by reason. ‘The fishermen are now in 
the habit of scattering straw along the inner margin 
of the buoys; the fish, deceived by this, throw 
themselves over the edge on the straw, but, alas! 
again fall within the enclosure; and having once 
tailed, they never renew the attempt.—The same 
observer also alludes to a curious habit of the Po/y- 
prion cernum, which has gained for it the common 
appellation of ‘* wreck fish ;"’ namely, its propensity 
to sport about floating pieces of wood, especially if 
covered with barnacles. ‘If these floating pieces 
of wreck,’’ says he, ‘‘ are driven near the shore, 
these fish follow them in flocks, gambolling about 
from side to side, or leaping over them. It has 
been supposed that they follow the floating wood to 

rey on the small fish that take shelter beneath. 
That they devour such creatures, there can be no 
doubt ; but it can hardly be the case that this is the 
object of pursuit, since they are frequently so nu- 
merous, that such a supply would be speedily ex- 
hausted. To all appearance, the habit arises from 
the mere love of sport.’’— Chambers’ Journal. 














From Fraser’s Magazine. 
ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 


Tue events of the last few years have brought 
about a revolution in the political world, of which 
it would be impossible to underrate or to overlook 
the social consequences. ‘The Reform-bill was a 
fact, of which we have as yet seen only the first 
fruits. The conditions of society in which we move 
forbid us to imagine that this enactment, moment- 
ous as it was, can be the be-all and the end-all of 
our civil changes, or the limit of popular progress. 

We do not, indeed, profess to coincide with the 
opinions of those who look with unmixed satisfac- 
tion on the doctrine of ‘‘ progress’’ or the dissolu- 
tion of parties. Indeed, we think the two terms 
inconsistent. That any advance can be made by 
the legislature without the assistance of party, ap- 

as impossible as that the world could perform 
its present revolutions if the laws of motion were in 
abeyance. Whatever progress has been made in 
any direction, has been made by the combination of 
several parties or the victory of one. Whatever 
advance may hereafter be made, must derive its 
force and momentum from the strength and direc- 
tion of the parties which produce it. The names, 
indeed, may change, but the things will remain. 
Bodies of men will continue to be influenced by the 
same laws of gregarious attraction and individual 
submission, long after the terms ‘‘ whig’’ and 
“tory”? have lost their application and their influ- 
ence. 

Tt becomes, therefore, a question of soe impor- 
tance, What are to be the representatives of that 
motive power which is to give an impulse to this 
anticipated progress’ Suppose that the present 
names of party become obsolete—the present lead- 
ers of party effete, who are to be the interpreters of 
the popular will, the guides of popuiar counsels, 
the controllers and the instigators of popular pas- 
sions' For some one class there must be to inter- 
vene between the people and their legislators, be- 
tween design and action, between hopes and realiza- 
tion. Who, then, are the men on whom is to 
devolve the duty of ‘‘ moral suasion’’—the respon- 
sibility of political guidance—the power of political 
excitement ! 

This is a question well worth considering. It is 
one, we fear, which many conservatives too fre- 
quently and too carelessly overlook. They forget 
a few important facts, hey shut their eyes to a 
striking chapter of history. ‘They avert their faces 
from great and new phenomena. The Reform-bill 
has been , and they still look on England as 
though it had never been enacted. But the Reform- 
bill, though the fruit of many aspirations, has been 
but the seed of many others. It is regarded by 
many but as the prelude to other and greater 
changes. It has put in motion new longings. It 
has created new desires. Yet there are men who 
look upon it as the barrier of the popular impetus 
—the consummation of a turbulent and soon-satis- 
fied ambition. They think the people may be 
ruled as they once were; by the same men and 
the same means that sufficed in the olden times. 
They forget that great civil revolutions leave an 
impress on the character of the age which has wit- 
nessed them and the generation which follow them. 
An error of this kind proceeds rather from indo- 
lence than from obstinacy, but, unattended to, is 
soon hardened into a creed of obstinate and exclu- 
sive dogmatism. It is not only to the change 
which came over the nation’s dream at the time of 
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the Reform-bill, that we would call the attention 
and the recollection of our conservative readers, but 
also to the attendant circumstances, which have 
given it importance and extension. Since the year 
_ 1832, upwards of two million souls* have been 
added to the population ; but that population dif- 
fers much from the myriads that preceded it. It is 
/no longer an uneducated, no longer a brutal, no 
_ longer a mere drudge-like population. It may not 
| be thoroughly educated, yet its instruction is better, 
its knowledge is more complete than formerly. 
Although our system is open to the charge of sec- 
tarian exclusiveness, it yet merits the praise of sec- 
tarian rivalry. Churchman, Papist, and Dissenter 
have done the best that the cireumstances of the 
_ease allow of their doing for the education of their 
poorer brethren. ‘That much remains to be done, 
and that much hereafter will be done by the state, 
for the mental no less than the physical improve- 
ment of their condition, there is, happily, little 
reason to doubt. But imperfect as the instruction 
hitherto given is, it is equally impossible to deny 
that it is very powerful both for good and for evil. 
A curiosity on political subjects has been awakened 
which can never be lulled. A criticism of political 
personages has been called into play, which it 
would be easier to conciliate than suppress. Men 
in high station are judged with a keen and serutin- 
izing minuteness ; the relations and the tactics of 
parties are canvassed with warmth and interest by 
classes who were formerly supposed to be blind or 
indifferent to the progress of the political drama. 
Above all, the inconsistency between the promisés 
and the performances of statesmen affords to every 
one who can read, write, or only talk, abundant ma- 
terial for severe comment and rigorous condemna- 
tion. With the facilities which now exist for com- 
municating knowledge, the opportunities of politi- 
eal discussion are indefinitely multiplied. Every 
club and every public house has its oracles and its 
declaimers. Almost everybody reads a newspaper, 
and those who do not read listen with attention to 
those who do. 

In such a state of things a new order has 
been called into existence, or rather has grown 
into importance. With the cultivation of the na- 
tional intellect has increased the power of those 
who communicate with it on national subjects. 
The newspaper has become something greater 
than the vehicle of news. The newspaper writer 
is far superior to the old hack commentator on trite 
events, or the wholesale dealer in party scandal. 
The experience of the last four years has shown 
that “‘ leading articles’’ need not necessarily be 
heavy, or abusive, or personal. We now know 
that they may be written with salient piquancy, 
sportive Hf and even argumentative eloquence. 
It would be possible to refer to articles in our prin- 
cipal journals which have displayed learning with- 
out pedantry, and the graces of composition with- 
out the appearance of labor. This, in a literary 

int of view, shows a great improvement on the 
journalism of our ancestors. But the literary part 
of the subject is the least important. The social 
and the political consequences of such an advance are 
immeasurably more momentous than the graces of 
style and the beautics of writing. But grave 
though they be, we fear that they are too generally 
overlooked by those to whose hands we would see 
the government of this country committed, and 


* See Returns moved by Mr. F. Scott last January, and 
made by the Board of Trade. 
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whose influence we would preserve over the minds 
and fortunes of the people. It is the nature of the 
conservative party in all countries to be indifferent 

where it should be jealous, and indolent where it 
ought to be active. Suspicion is roused too late 

when a new foe has come into the field, and energy 
is out of place when the enemy has gained confi- 

dence al strength. Knowledge is power. Opin- 

ion is power. But greater power is exercised by 

those who diffuse knowledge or build up opinion. 

And yet they who are the creators of public opin- 
ion and the diffusers of political knowledge hold a 

position which is deemed equivocal by the arbi- 

ters of social etiquette, and viewed with jealousy, 
mixed with a simulated contempt, by the leaders 
of political factions. 

his is not as it should be. Nor can it be so 

long. Journalism has by a combination of events 
been raised to the rank of a profession. By a con- 
currence of conspiring circumstances, it has gained 
influence over the hearts and intellects of the people. 
It has drafted into its ranks education, information 
and ability. It has exhibited earnestness, eloquence, 
and brilliance. It has altogether fulfilled its mis- 
sion with dignity and integrity. It has used 
i beneficially where it might have abused it. 

t has remonstrated with factious license and popu- 
Jar passion, where it might have ministered to the 
one and pandered to the other. It has rarely for- 
— the greaé interests of the country or the 

uties of the legislature. It has spoken out fear- 
lessly against oppression, against cruelty, against 
cant. It has been, in almost every instance, truly 
national. On a recent occasion, it has displayed a 
singular union of strong English feeling with the 
love of peace and the desire of reconciliation. Of 
course, we now speak of the more unbiassed and 
influential journals—of journals too long established 
to compromise their character, and too wealthy to 
prostitute their functions. That there are others 
of less character, of less circulation, also of less 
principle, we admit. We admit, also, that their 
forfeiture of principle and advocacy of wrong became 
almost indispensable to the increase of their circula- 
tion and the augmentation of their influence. But 
this very admission is an argument in favor of that 
which we are urging, the necessity of giving to 
journalists a recognized position in the social and 
political scale. It is an argumentum ad hominem, 
addressed to men who dream not of the motives 
which sway their fellow-men. It is an argumentum 
ad timorem, addressed to those who never move until 
they are frightened into motion. If power so great 
as that which newspapers possess can be exercised 
over the masses by the less distinguished writers— 
if satire devoid of point, if seurrility without humor, 
if buffoonery without wit, and scandal divested of | 
truth, can exasperate sluggishness into wrath, indif- 
ference into indignation, apathy into partisanship— 
if they can give a tone, and a color, and a direction 
to the thoughts, passions and creeds of many 
thousands amongst the partially educated and the 
easily influenced of our countrymen, what, think 
you, would be the effect of the same disposition and 
the same endeavors, adorned with more garish qual- 
ities, inspired with a subtler sophistry, and guided 
by a definite and uniform purpose? Let it be borne 
in mind that now we sail 


** On the smooth surface of a summer-sea ;”’ 


the elements of popular disturbance are at rest ; the 
elouds of political difficulties have sunk below the 





horizon. ut when a new crisis arises—when dis- 


tress broods over our large towns—when want and 
stagnation darken the homesteads of our wealth, 
then the power of the press for evil may be found 
oss onto ens an enn Wldhnene tapestes good. It 
is difficult to prevent men from seizing an opportu- 
nity which may exalt themselves. It is almost im- 
possible to prevent the ification of a passion 
which is at once com of unsatisfied ambition 
and mortified egotism. As long as there are ready 
writers and anxious readers, so long will the former 
devote their energy and their talent to vindicating 
ah unrecognized position, and avenging an unde- 
served stigma. 

But our friends say, ‘‘ We must trust to the 
honor and the justice of the press, as well as of 
every other profession.’” How ungenerous is the 
reply! <A body of men are first ostracized from a 
state in which they are most powerful, and then re 
- ot to fulfil every moral duty under the sun. 

ey are expected to discharge their functions with 
unswerving faith and unaltered ability; but they 
are expected to sit down in unrepining and unre- 
lieved obscurity. They are to interpret between 
the senate and the people—they are to illustrate 
complex arguments by a graceful and felicitous 
composition—they are to make the diffieult easy 
and the dry amusing—they are not unfrequently to 
furnish arguments for those who, in Parliament, 
propose to resist great measures of legislation ; and 
after discharging all these duties with fidelity and 
talent, they are to be merged in the obscurity of 
the anonymous, where they are not punished by the 
infamy of notoriety. ‘‘ They manage these things 
better in France.’’ But they have had a fearfu! 
lesson. ‘1 am going to punish a young writer for 
a libel on the court,’’ said D’Argenson to Madame 
de Barri. ‘* Don’t be a fool!’’ was the reply of 
the shrewd mistress : ‘‘ if he is clever, take him into 
your service; if he is stupid, take no notice of 
him.”’ ‘*] wish,’? was the penitent remark of a 
terrified loyalist to Madame Roland, ‘‘ I wish that 
we had enlisted on our side some of those terrible 
pens and mouths that have raised this storm against 
us!’? The causes of the second have confirmed 
the inferences to which the first revolution might 
have led any but the most perverse and stubborn 
minds. The journalist in France has a station 
which is recognized, because it is impossible not to 
recognize the workings of his talents and the oper- 
ations of his intellect. But the French journalist 
often exercises a fatal and pernicious power. We, 
as a nation, have had reason to complain of partial 
statements, inflammatory doctrines, and sectarian 
jealousy. The French journalist addresses men of 
quick feelings, not of sober judgment. He seeks to 
excite and to please, not to convince or to conciliate. 
Instead of assuaging he provokes evil passions ; in- 
stead of consulting the interests, he ministers to the 
prejudices of his countrymen. But the French 
journalist is in the best society. He is flattered by 
the homage of the rich and the attention of the 
fair. His name is known in all political circles 
with advantage, in his own with fame and honor. 
He is sometimes a peer, always a celebrity. His 
violence is described as zeal, his asperity as elo- 


| quence, his encouragement of war as nationality. 


But to his English compeer, who neither conde- 
scends to vulgar abuse nor deals in the fermenta- 
tion of wretched prejudice, there is no place 
assigned in the social circle. As for political re- 
wards, except of the lowest kind, such things are 
never dreamed of. Occasionally, indeed, a clever 
writer steals into a nondescript office, without a 
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name and almost without a salary, to exert on be- 
half of an ambiguous and an unintelligible minister 
the cleverness and the vigor which he had displayed 
in the columns of The Times, or The Chronicle. 
But what English minister would ever dream of 
holding the conductors of those two journals in the 
same consideration in which the editors of La 
Presse and the Débats are held by MM. Thiers and 
Guizot; or such writers as Mr. Everett and Mr. 
Webster, by the government of the United States! 

And who are the men that are thus robbed of a 
well-earned estimation, and defrauded of their 
proper reward! They are, for the most part, men 
of scholar-like attainments, ery notions and 
associations. They are emphatically éevdigue 
mena: derueror. They have, many of them, up to 
that time of life when the divergence of different 
pursuits commences, been the companions, the 
rivals, or the friends of those whom the advantages 
of birth and fortune elevate to rapid promotion and 
early power. They are generally members of one 
of two laborious professions, each of which is capa- 
ble of eliciting the highest mental powers of its 
votaries. As lawyers or medical practitioners, 
they are conversant with the more hidden passages 
of human life, and the prevailing motives of human 
conduct. Divided between the study of books and 
the study of men, they are peculiarly able to gener- 
alize the scattered incidents of their experience, as 
well as to simplify the abstractions of written 
lore. It is true that the social conditions under 
which they live forbid them to devote their lives 
entirely to journalism. In obedience to a false but 


not unintelligible shame, they prefer being briefless 
barristers, and unsuccessful practitioners, to pro- 


fessing a craft which the bigotry of fashion does not 
admit to be reputable, and the superciliousness of 
power depreciates while it fears. That such a 
state of things is most pitiable cannot be denied. 
But the loss and the shame fall on the country 
which tolerates such fanaticism, and the party lead- 
ers who encourage it. ‘The last ministry may 
serve as a lesson to future governments, who ma 
presume to contemn the influence of the press. It 
peep to dispense with the services of the press. 
n no aspect of parties did it retain systematically 
any of the great organs of opinion. What was the 
consequence! It had no advocate when it was in the 
wrong ; no efficient eulogizer when it was in the 
right. The conduct of the prime minister was an- 
atomized with keen severity. Every known fault was 
always kept in view. His character underwent 
repeated and minute analysis. And finally, what 
was the natural reward of an egotism cold, repul- 
sive and ridiculous! Repudiating the support of 
the press, he threw himself into the arms of the 
League, and offered a premium to organized and 
noisy agitation. He rejected the aid of men of in- 
telligent and disciplined minds, to rely on the patron- 
age of such auxiliaries as Messrs. Bright and 
Smith! Whatever may be said or thought of the 
uliar charges brought against the ex-premier by 
r. Disraeli, every literary man who is not base 
enough to deny or depreciate his calling, must ex- 
ult at the vigorous and vindictive energy with which 
the member for Shrewsbury has avenged the slight 
put upon his order, not only in his own case, but 
in the instances of others, who, like Macintosh and 
Horner, were condemned to feel the insolence of 
rank and the intolerance of coteries. 
But injustice of this kind cannot long continue. 
The evil will right itself ere long. ‘The increased 
communication between different countries—the 
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natural sympathy between literary men of every 
nation—the mutual yearning of intelligent and ar- 
dent minds in every quarter of Europe, preclude 
the notion that they who give spirit direction to 
the English press can long be merged in an 
inglorious obscurity. The French papers have for 
many years done justice to the temper and talent 
of our leading journals—already the American 
press pays homage to a spirit, of which itself, un- 
fortunately, has too small a share—the leading 
weekly and daily papers of England are perused 
with attention in Prussia, in Switzerland, in Spain, 
and even in Italy. They are quoted; they are 
praised; they are censured ; but they are always 
respected. But the men whose sentiments are 
thus effecting a slow but certain revolution in the 
mind of continental Europe—and whose calm tone 
wins admiration from the diplomatists of rival na- 
tions—are condemned to hear their vocation depre- 
ciated at home, and denied the fruits even of 
legitimate approbation. Can such an antagonism 
between the fact of power and its recognition con- 
tinue long! Is it possible that the interpreters of 
_— between great and powerful nations shall 
always be respected in every other land except 
their own? Or that their claims to the thanks of 
their countrymen shall be acknowledged only in 
periods of political convulsion or international dis- 
cord, to be forgotten again as soon as the storm has 
away and men’s minds are atrest' We 
old this to be impossible. Every day that diffuses 
intelligence over Europe, increases the number of 
men who watch the opinions of journalists with 
interest, and criticise their writings with skill. 
Sooner or later, therefore, the popular judgment of ~ 
other countries must react upon that of England. 
But let it not be for an instant supposed, that we 
are claiming for the journalists the merit of perfec- 
tion. We admit that journalism exhibits many 
evils—some of them inherent in its nature, the 
others simply incidental to its present condition. 
We admit with regret—but not to the extent of the 
assertion made by those who hate the press—that 
journalism is disfigured by the vices of, exaggera- 
tion, temerity, and even sometimes of gross mis- 
statement. For the last and greatest fault we would 
plead only that which we believe to be its real ex- 
cuse, viz., the non-acecess to the best information. 
We confidently assert, that not one editor of any 
respectable London journal would sanction a delib- 
erate lie by the authority of his columns. That 
journalists should sometimes err as to facts, is in- 
separable from their position ; but that they lie in- 
tentionally, we utterly disbelieve ; whilst we much 
doubt whether their inaccuracies are so frequent or 
so great as it is the fashion for people of strong 
feelings and stronger language to assert. And 
when we remember the thousand pens that are per- 
petually scribbiing to editors—the hundreds of 
persons who are ceaselessly putting themselves, 
or trying to put themselves, in oral communication 
with them—the multiplicity of interests, per- 
sonal, mercantile, or political, which a false rumor 
or a mysterious innuendo may serve—the petty 
spleen, the mulice, or the ambition, that may 
be gratified by statements which have been stamped 
by the authority, and circulated by the popu- 
larity of an established journal—when we remem- 
ber these things, instead of wondering that the 
sense of an editor is sometimes at sea, or his 
eredulity sometimes deceived, we ought to wonder 
rather that he is generally so cautious in receiving 
evidence, and so judicious in weighing it. Instead 
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of taunting the press with unjustifiable carelessness, 
the world ought to wonder at its excessive pru- 
dence ; instead of reprobating its indifference to 
truth, to marvel at its general accuracy and good 
faith ; instead of denouncing it for pandering to 
morbid curiosity and malevolent ions, to praise 
it for resisting the temptations of interest and pop- 
ularity. Sup that the editors of The Times, 
Chronicle, and Herald, were to publish their corre- 
spondence of any one day, what would the world 
say to it? How many imputations on private, how 
many attacks on public character, would be con- 
tained in it! How many charges which envy 
would be only too happy to believe, mischief to 
diffuse, and ignorance to chuckle over! How much 
that might mislead the vulgar, puzzle the educated, 
and delight the malignant! How much, that—if 
sale and notoriety were the only objects of editors 
—would make a daily paper as notorious a piece of 
property as the most notorious of its weekly rivals! 

ut put intentional falsehoods and premeditated 
calumnies aside, and what a fund of error and un- 
truth might be communicated to the public under 
the guise of” ** confidential communication !"’ Only 
imagine the multitude of ‘* well-informed persons,” 
who, possessing but the smallest inkling of knowl- 
edge on any subject, would, nevertheless, not 
shrink from the responsibility of duping the world 
by coinages the most impudent and inferences the 
most irrational! Only conceive some junior lord of 
the treasury, or some third-rate elet secretary, 
whom it has been the object of an astute premier 
to mystify by frivolous pretexts and irrelevant pre- 
tences, deluging the public with his errors through 
the collusive bredulity of an incompetent and 
thoughtless journalist ! 


That such things do occur 
sometimes, is undoubtedly true; but that they do 
not occur often—in fact, that they occur so seldom— 
is a proof of the sagacity and caution of those men 


on whom rests the duty of notifying state affairs to 
the people. And they never would occur at all, 
if the leaders of parties would habitually put them- 
selves into direct communication with the principal 
organs of publie opinion. There is, at this mo- 
ment, not a single party in Parliament, the opinions 
of which are not represented by some daily paper. 
Yet it would be difficult to point out any party in 
Parliament which professes to be represented by 
one, except the protectionists, whose accredited in- 
terpreter is The Morning Herald. The Times 
gives too independent and uncertain assistance to 
the whigs to be called their organ. 

The mischief done in this way is manifold. But 
the worst effect which it produces is the air of mys- 
tery and concealment in which it involves the whole 
press. Ministers and opposition leaders sometimes 
convey information to the journals of ministerial or 
opposition politics. Formerly this was a more 
common case than now. In the last whig ministry, 
The Chronicle was looked upon as a safe exponent 
of the cabinet’s intentions. During the Peel ad- 
ministration, The Times, on one or two memorable 
occasions, anticipated its contemporaries in promul- 
gating the designs of the government. But it can 
now scarcely be called the custom of either party 
to communicate with or by the press; and even 
when it is done, it is done in a dark, underhand 
sort of way, as if both parties were ashamed of 
what they were doing. And this sort of feeling is 
incre: by the terms which most of the proprie- 
tors of the daily press exact from its contributors, 
and which the majority of the latter condescend to 
accept: viz., those of writing anonymously. If 
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there is one curse greater than another, or one more 
sensibly felt by every one who is connected with 
ideals, it is the burden of the anonymous. To 
every honorable and candid man concealment is 
invariably offensive. Youth repudiates it ; courage 
despises it ; fair play denounces it. Todo a thing, 
and to keep it hid from the world, seems, to a man 
of ingenuous and manly mind, mean, paltry, and 
contemptible. But to do a thing day after day—to 
make it a profession—in a measure, to live by it— 
and yet to deny your calling, and to hide it from 
every one—would be the most dastardly policy, 
were it not an impossible one. But it isimpossible. 
No man can for a Jong time conceal his avocations 
from his friends or his relatives, except at the ex- 
pense of the most shameful equivocation or the 
most monstrous lying. But yet he can conceal it 
from the world and the public. He can, by a rare 
authority, impose silence on the confidential friend, 
the casual acquaintance, nay, sometimes even on 
the wife or sister of his love. But even if he suc- 
ceed in quieting the chuckling loquacity of friendly 
— or the exuberant vanity of female affection, 
ow painful is this silence, how contemptible this 
suppression! In any one it is so, but how much 
more in him who has taken upon himself to criticise 
the conduct of public men, and who ought not to 
shrink from that publicity which he stamps upon 
the words and actions of others. There is only 
one apology which can reascnably be urged in de- 
fence of a system which those who suffer from it 
find to be most irksome, and that defence is more 
shameless than the system itself. It is perpetually 
advanced by the proprietors of public journals, and 
is to this effect, that more attention is paid to, and 
greater impression made on, the public mind, by the 
indefinite ‘* we’’ of an unknown multitude, than by 
the acknowledged opinions and dissertations of cer- 
tain notorious Messrs. A, B, C, &c. In other 
words, ‘‘ Omne ignotum pro magnifico,”’ is the sum 
and substance of an argument which, if it were as 
strictly and literally acted on as, fortunately, it is 
not, would condemn a large body of educated and 
high-minded gentlemen to a life of self-abnegation 
the most contemptible and degrading that can be 
imagined. Fortunately, circumstances are stronger 
than systems, and experience has proved the impos- 
sibility of a journalist preserving his incognito en- 
tirely for a long time together ; but the argument 
itself is a bad one. A journal owes its celebrity 
and favor to the excellence of its writers. not to 
their obscurity. Nay, in some cases, the fame and 
popularity of papers depend upon the established 
reputation of writers or conductors. What did not 
the John Bull, in times gone by, owe to the recog- 
nized editorship of Theodore Hook t What would 
be the feeling with which people would regard the 
severance of Messrs. Fonblanque and Rintoul from 
the columns of the Examiner and Spectator? And 
why should not the same be the case with the daily 
as with the weekly papers? It is most selfish to 
deprive men of their due praise by exacting from 
them a reserve which, in many instances, is equiv- 
ocal, and in some dishonorable ; which ex 
them to the suspicion of having written that which 
nothing should have induced them to write, or the 
more fearful temptation of writing that which pub- 
licity would certainly deter them from writing. 
the suspicion and the temptation are too high 
a tribute to exact from gentlemen and scholars for 
the support of great and influential papers. 
We have admitted that perfect incognito is im- 
possible. ‘The connection which any one has with 
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the , sooner or later oozes out. It is told in 
Sedans ; and when did not 7 triumph in 
the betrayal of a secret? The ci of “* confi- 
denee”’ gradually becomes wider and wider. It is 
told by one to two or three, on the same assurance 
as that on which he himself received it ; the two 
or three divulge it to their friends ; and, by the end 
of a few months, the anonymous “ leader’’ of pub- 
lic opinion finds that he has attained a certain lim- 
ited notoriety. But this has its disappointments. 
It is not fame. The fact does not travel beyond a 
circle ; and of that circle, perhaps, nearly one half 
look down with high contempt on all literary men, 
and especially on all journalists. Add to this the 
blunders and misstatements which his semi-celebrity 
entails. He is, perhaps, the most fastidious of 
men. He is set down as the author of a “ spunky”’ 
piece of coarse ribaldry or vulgar facetiousness. He 
may be the most conscientious ; he is charged with 
the composition of an invective virulently personal, 
or of innuendoes impudently false. He denies it 
with eagerness ; and the very anxiety of his denial 
is imputed to self-conviction of guilt and a fear of 
its consequences. 

It would be a monstrous delusion to suppose that 
journalists often commit themselves or their contrib- 
utors in this way. Far, very far from it. The 


conductors of the daily press are, for the most part, 
honorable men, and utterly incapable of deliberate 
falsehood or fraud; but, as we have said above, 
they are liable to many impositions and many temp- 
tations, and it would be almost inconsistent with 
human infirmity if they were not sometimes de- 
luded by the former, and always resisted the latter. 


And it too frequently happens that personal pique 
or party animosity provides unscrupulous commen- 
tators just at the crisis of a half-known incident or 
grossly exaggerated rumor. ‘The unscrupulousness 
of these men is visited upon their more honorable 
brethren ; and those who would blush to say aught 
behind another’s back that they would not say to 
his face, are, in their own circle, exposed to the 
obloquy and odium which are at all times reserved 
for the scurrilous libeller and anonymous calumnia- 
tor. So that the same writer, whose powers of 
reasoning or expression have both delighted and in- 
structed thousands, is put on a level with the 
wicked assassin of private character or the dishon- 
est forger of political lies. Is not this most unjust? 
And what is the value of the plea in which the 
mows is defended! Is the character of an intel- 
igent gentleman or refined scholar of Jess moment 
than the supposed influence which secresy is supposed 
to give to a wealthy and widely circulated paper * 
Again, is it not unjust to defraud a political wri- 
ter of those rewards which he has a right to expect 
for his professional services ! England is the only 
country in the world where the adroitness of the 
political pen does not necessarily win political em- 
ere. France, Prussia, Belgium, and the 
nited States, do not scorn to advance to highly 
public situations the men whose intellects have 
guided public opinion ; but here the press has no 
representatives in power, and few in Parliament. 
The exigencies of modern times will, perhaps, 
hereafter induce one party in the state to recognize 
the claims of men who have done well that which 
it is not easy to do at all. In Mr. Disraeli the 
aristacracy have already found an able, and now an 
indispensable, coadjutor; and we sincerely trust 
that the members of a protectionist ministry will 
not be frightened by any false shame or coterie eti- 
quette, from paying the handsomest acknowledg- 
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ment they can to a man who was an able writer of 
** leaders”’ before he was an able speaker in Parlia- 
ment. But as for the whigs, we have no hope in 
them. They are essentially a selfish, egotistical, 
nepotistical clique. Their leaders are notoriously 
the most illiberally proud in the kingdom. They 
have no genuine cordial sympathy with the people. 
They look on popular doctrines merely as the means 
of getting power, but they hate the people. As 
for admitting a man unconnected with any of their 
high families—a man of business, for instance, ora 
literary man—into any but the most subordinate 
office, they repudiate the notion. Macaulay forced 
his way into the cabinet against the dead weight of 
aristocratic resistance. It is all Devonshire House 
and Lansdowne House with them. They take the 
measure of a man’s fashion, rather than his intellect 
or his address. They are critically minute on the 
subjects of * family,’’ ‘‘ connexion,”’ and “ sets.’? 
They hate independence of thought in their parti- 
sans ; and they are equally frightened at a too great 
cgapags f they promote a parvenu, ten to one 
e is a toady; if they patronize a clever man, 
the odds are that he has done something shabby for 
“the og If he has put bitter for sweet and 
sweet for bitter, if he has called black white and 
white black, if he has foresworn old opinions and 
deserted old friends, if he has done this and worse 
than this for ‘‘ the party,’’ the whigs will doubtless 
give him some place, or coin some place for him ; 
but it will be a place not the most profitable, and 
frequently not the most pleasurable, oftentimes the 
most unpopular. The higher departments of office 
are parcelled out among the fortunate youths who 
have the advantage of powerful connexions to foist 
them into preferment, and of clever dependants to 
‘cram’? them for its duties. The former enjoy 
the distinctions and emoluments of place, the latter 
are condemned to the obscurity of secret toil. The 
one class exults in the garish triumphs of party 
warfare, which have been achieved by the unseen 
industry and ingenuity of the other. A wide gulf 
separates the two. Within the purlieus of office 
they meet on terms of mutual respect, because they 
meet on terms of something like mutual dependence, 
but the jealous barrier of society keeps ee wide 
apart. Mr. A. and Mr. B. are very good fellows, 
and so forth, in the estimation of Lord C. or Lord 
D.; but would Lady C. or Lady D. ever think of, 
extending more than the most distant and haughty 
nod of recognition to the wife of ‘‘ a person who is 
something in the office,’ or “‘a clever sort of 
man, who has been useful.in the way of writing?” 
Oh, no! far from it. Such people must learn their 
places. Such has too generally been the treatment 
experienced by men who wield the most formidable 
instrument of good or evil power in a free country 
—the pen. Need it be wondered at that the literary 
men of England are often considered to be a dis- 
contented race? Of their merits and sufferings, as 
a class, we may hereafter speak ; at present we con- 
fine ourselves to those who are employed in journal- 
ism. And when we consider the social condition 
of these men, when we compare it with that of their 
continental contemporaries, when we reflect on the 
hopes naturally entertained by all persons of knowl- 
edge and of talent, and, above all, regard the means 
they have of moulding popular opinion to their will 
—we ask, is it not wonderful that they should man- 
ifest so little asperity in their writings, so strong an 
attachment to institutions from which they have so 
little to expect, and so slight an alloy of partiality, 
prejudice, and hatred? Yet the men whose pre- 
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tensions government slights and whose profession 
society ignores, might, in times of popular excite- 
ment, push their way to power eminence, by 
deserting moderation for violence, impartiality for 
unfairness, and decency for the grossest personal- 
lies. 

The tone of some weekly papers pretty clearly 
indicates what that of the daily ones digh become, 
—snappishly captious, or sneeringly venomous, 
morbid in discussing public questions, rancorous in 
the anatomy of private character, compounds of 
spurious philanthropy, impracticable suggestive- 
ness, and exaggerated indignation. It is easy to 
say that motives of prudence alone would be suffi- 
cient to prevent the conductors of the daily press 
from descending to the language or the views of 
some of the Sunday papers ; but we believe this to 
involve a very superficial mode of reasoning. The 
most widely circulated and the most generally read 
of the latter, are those which are the most ew 
in their ideas and the most virulent in their style ; 
and of the many thousands who read the daily 
papers it is no exaggeration to say, that more than 
two thirds are very much below the measure of the 
journalists whom they study, in erudition, reflec- 
tiveness, and judgment. Instead of the public taste 
having elevated the style of newspaper composi- 
tion, the newspaper-writers have raised the stand- 
ard of the public taste. We believe that at this 
very moment a coarser and rougher kind of compo- 
sition would be better understood and more keenly 
relished by the mass of general readers, than that 
which the leading journals of London have adopted. 
Is this a slight praise! Is it a small thing to 
have sacrificed a lucrative and ‘ telling ’’ acerbity, 
an ad captandum vehemence, a popular abusive- 
ness, to a severer and a more honest criticism! Is 
it nothing to have introduced the more delicate and 
pointed weapons of political controversy in the place 
of the harder and more vulgar arms once in use? 
Is it nothing to lead instead of following, to correct 
instead of pandering to public feeling? Is it noth- 
ing to have preserved a national sentiment in the 
midst of sectarian jealousies—an English loyalty in 
the infectious atmosphere of class contests and 
antipathies'' Is it nothing to have resisted with 
success the prejudices of a rich proprietary, or to 
have overcome the capricious bigotry of editorial 
igaorance' The men who do these things deserve 
something more than neglect and obscurity, yet 
they are neglected and obseure. No honors await 
them, no position is awarded them. Even the fame 
which they may have attained in this department, 
may preclude success in their ostensible and ‘‘ more 
meee avocations,”” 

e said before that this evil must eure itself in 
time ; men of talent and learning will not long tol- 
erate slight, contumely, and obscurity. The nature 
of things is against such 2 presumption ; but the 
means by which such an end may be accomplished 
is a question of vast importance. It is no trivial 
social calamity for a nation to possess a number of 
clever, discontented, and unscrupulous men. Dis- 
content soon darkens into vindictiveness, and vin- 
dictiveness is seldom scrupulous. Men who think 
their fair claims are neglected or overlooked, will 
set about their own way of preferring them; and 
no men have such an obvious facility of building 
their own fortunes on the basis of public tumult and 
class-disaffection as your ‘‘ strong writers.’’ There 
are in this country, unfortunately, too many persons 
with a command of capital, who would ready 
enough to invest it in the diffusion of their own 





republican doctrines, who would largely for 
** clever hands” and ‘* powerful ane Tes 
known temptation has been so strenuously resisted, 
is more itable to the honor and pride of individ- 
ual writers than to the good sense of statesmen and 
politicians. What reward was ever bestowed on 
the men who fought the hard and doubtful fight of 
Conservatism in the columns of the press, through 
the memorable years of 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, 
and 18361 If any one force more than another 
destroyed the whig ministry in 1541, it was the 
press, and yet how has it been rewarded! The 
on whose earns i *rggeunda peur odium and 
isgrace upon the whigs, p: wholly unnoticed 
by those whom they substituted in their places. 
he egotism of Sir Robert Peel was as ungrateful 
as the nepotism of his predecessors. And so it 
will continue to be till every politician in Parlia- 
ment, from the premier down to the youngest Jurdly 
expectant, is convinced by facts two startling to be 
tered with, that there is some danger in contem- 
ning a power which has already virtually abolished 
military flogging, and bids fairly to abolish the 
New Poor-law. 





From the Britannia. 
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Tue constitution-makers have fallen upon an un- 
fortunate time, since their theory that order is not 
‘* Heaven's first law,’’ nor must ‘‘ some be greater 
than the rest,’’ is being practically exemplified 
across the Atlantic. There the great experiment 
of making all men of one class, however different 
their characters, dispositions, temperaments, or nat- 
ural advantages—the experiment of saying that 
ambition shall not aspire, and indolence shall not 
siak—is every day exhibiting more and more the 
symptoms of disastrous failure. The consideration 
of the social state of ‘the smartest nation in all 
creation’’ has more interest for us, ‘* old country,”’ 
and obsolete as we are, and laboring under the intol- 
erable “‘ tyranny of our House of Lords,’’ than for 
any other nation of the old world. America is dis- 
playing the tendencies of the Anglo-Saxon mind, 
uncontrolled by wise institutions, and vitiated by a 
total relaxation of the moral bond; and in England 
we have been of late years making considerable pro- 
gress towards a similar condition of affairs. It is not 
the power of the crown that ‘‘ has increased and is 
increasing ;"’ and the House of Lords, on the corn 
bill and other occasions, has abdicated voluntarily. 
The House of Commons, on the other hand, seems 
to be the sole legislative power in the state; and, 
wherever its own privileges are supposed to be 
invaded, it is the sole executive also. ‘That distin- 
guished body certainly is open to few of the charges 
against the American Senate or Representatives ; 
but who shall ¥ what sort of a legislature is ap- 
proaching, since the ministers of the crown, whether 
following the chameleon standard of Sir Robert 
Peel or of Lord John Russell, take office on the 
principle of giving whatever is demanded hy the 
mob, provided it is demanded with violence suffi- 
ciently reckless to show how much when it is 
granted it will be abused? If the system of being 
warned by experience had not long since been ex- 
ploded, the exampie of America, even as given 
within the compass of the news which has been 
received in the course of the present week, ought to 
operate on countries where democratic leagues seem 
fast becoming the only government in the state. 
The first question which strikes a reader of Amer- 
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jean news as important, is that of slavery and the 
t powerlessness of public opinion upon the 
ject. The absurd extremes to which party 
feuds may be carried are proverbial, as are the 
totally extraneous charges which people engaged in 
party feuds bring against each other ; but it was re- 
served for the vigor of a young republic to show law 
and justice looking powerlessly on while “ clergy- 
men’’ on one side preached that dishonesty and 
crime were synonymous with anti-slavery opinions, 
and ‘‘ clergymen’’ on the other side headed riotous 
mobs to carry off slaves by physical force. We 
perceive by the late arrivals how truly powerful the 
slave interest is in the United States. One district, 
which sends a member to Congress, uses these 
words on the a gs —_ 

“In most of the measures of the government it 
is manifest that the slave power of the country, 
wielded by the combined forces of southern and 
northern democracy, has exercised its hitherto 
almost unchallenged prerogative of controlling and 
directing our aieat affairs. In all of them the 
interests and sentiments of the people of the free 
states, by whom labor is held in honorable esteem, 
and a war of aggression and conquest is regarded as 
a stupendous crime, have been wantonly sacrificed 
or contemptuously disregarded. The whigs of this 
district, and of the whole Union, propose, now that 
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so much has been done for the extension and sup- 
port of slavery, to do something for freedom. They | 
say to this insolent, unscrupulons, and domineering 
power in the state, ‘ We stand firmly by the consti- 
tution and the Union, but we will no longer permit 
either of them to be made the means of extending 
or ak magee J your dominion.’ ’’ 
ut the whigs of the Union seem to have ex- 
cessively small means of carrying out their inten- 
tions. ‘They have at their head, to be sure, Daniel 
Webster, the ablest man in America ; bet the slave 
influence is too great for them. The Mexican war 
is prosecuted in their despite. New annexations 
are made to the Union, to be represented, of course, 
in the Legislature by slaveholders and the advocates 
of slavery. The whole course of American policy 
has been to increase the power of the slavery 
party ; and its constitution, which gives to the self- 
interested majority the right of legislating for 
themselves, is without the power of righting itself. 
The same evidence of the nerveless grasp by 
which the magistrate’s sword is held in that coun- 
try appears in its social state on every side. The 
want of security for life, the destruction of anything 
like liberty of opinion or of the press, and the abso- 
lute necessity of all men pandering to the will of 
the majority, no matter how ill-founded, are the 
points which strike one first in looking at the con- 
dition of America. If equity be indeed, as it is de- 
cribed, designed to ‘‘ assist the law where it fails by 
reason of its universality,”’ it is much needed in 
America, and a very disgraceful and abominable 
substitute is offered for it—namely, every man’s 
own will backed by his physical strength and mur- 
derous weapons. The governor of I!linois, we are 
informed, went to Nauvoo to “ put down a mob who 
were holding rule in defiance of all law.”” The 
governor had two hundred men and two field- 
pieces ; but the mob, knew the value of living in a 
country, informed the governor that they were 
freemen, and that, “if he wanted a fight, the boys 
were in hand any hour.”’ Iilinois seems to be under 





the peculiar tutelage of Lynch, whose principles of 
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jurisprudence apparently find more favor, even in 
its courts of justice, than those of Kent or Story. 
It is stated that, in a late trial for murder there, the 
counsel for the prisoner coolly argued that “‘ there 
were individuals in every state who deserved to be 
killed, and that the murdered man belonged to that 
class’’—a sort of murder-made-easy peculiarly 
American in its philosophy. Indeed, even in 
Virginia, the state settled by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
and said to be the most refined in the Union, the 
same notions of law and justiee to a great extent 

revail. The English and American press have 

sth been occupied lately by the details of a “* trag- 
edy”’ recently enacted in that state, where one man, 
acting certainly under great provocation, entered 
the bedroom of another, and shot him dead. In 
England, though the palliating circumstances must 
have had much weight with the judge, the jury 
would certainly not have acquitted the prisoner of 
doing the act. But in Richmond “ such a burst of 
applause as was never heard in a court of justiee”’ 
followed the verdict of not guilty, and the lecal 
paper attributed the result to “ an irresistible im- 
pulse of public opinion.’’ Sueh is the notion in 
America of deciding according to the evidence, and 
of the propriety of administering Jaws in the spirit 
in which they have been framed. Solitary instances, 
it may be said, are to be gathered in any country of 
abuse of the tribunals of justice, and the triumph of 
lawless force. But this is granted fully; while at 
the same time we condemn the condition of Amer- 
ica on the ground not of those instances, but because 
there is nothing in the national constitution of that 
country calculated to prevent the occurrence of 
such. The mob are the masters, and the happen- 
ing of excesses and injustice is not the rare acci- 
dent, but the legitimate result of the publie polity. 
There can be at this time no more wholesome study 
for English statesmen than America ; and the les- 
son which its state may teach is all the more impor- 
tant, since education, as that ‘* moral training’’ 
which repudiates religion is called, is very widely 
spread in America. The rivalry of sects, the pau- 
city of population, the cheapness of printing, and the 
plenty of food, have conspired to make the people 
possessed of a ‘* moral education ;’’ yet they are 
without public faith or judicial justice, security for 
life or liberty of thought. Of all the refutations of 
the liberal theorists, the easy principal isthe United 
States of America. 


At the paper-works of Messrs. Kuenemann Broth- 
ers, established about three years ago at Aspach le 
Point, in France, vegetable substances of all kinds, 
particularly burweed, hay, straw, dried potato stems, 
&c., are employed in place of rags in the manufac- 
ture of paper, which is said to be remarkable for its 
tenacity, and particularly well adapted for packing 
purposes. We have seen specimens manuiactured 
in our own country from well-prepared oat-straw, 
which, in purity and texture, was little inferior to 
that made from ordinary white rag. 


It is truly a most Christian exercise to extract a 
sentiment of piety from the works and appearances 
of Nature. Our Saviour expatiates on a tlower, and 
draws from it the delightful argument of confidence 
in God. He gives us to see that taste may be com- 
bined with piety, and that the same heart may be 
occupied with all that is serious in the contempla- 
tions of religion, and be, at the same time, alive to 
the charms and loveliness of Nature.—Dr. Chalmers. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 


Life and Services of Captain Philip Beaver, of his 
Majesty's Ship Nisus. By Captain WitiiaMm 
Henry Suyru, R. N. 8vo. 


“Tue race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong,” and that thought should carry 
with it a salutary sense of humiliation to the heart 
of every oue who has won the prize, whatever it 
be, for which he contended. The most successful 
of fortune’s favorites, may call to mind men who 
started with him in the same course, having 
equal ardor, prospects equally encouraging, and 
equal, or perhaps greater natural endowments, yet 
who have dropped on the way, or been left lagging 
far behind him, at hopeless distance ; some, per- 
haps, owing to their own misconduct, but others 
neither for want of strength, nor of wise and virtu- 
ous exertion ; he has been in the full stream of for- 
tune ; but they have been caught in its eddy, and 
embayed, or borne back, or sunk, it having so 
seemed good to that Providence which directs all 
our ways, while its own are inscrutable ; this, let us 
repeat, ought to be a solemn, and humiliating, and, 
therefore, a salutary consideration, for those who in 
their lifetime have received their good things. 

The person whose memoirs are now before us 
will be known by name to a very small portion of 
our readers, though a braver, an abler, more accom- 
plished, or more high-minded officer never trod the 
deck of a British ship. Philip Beaver (the third 
of eight children, two of whom died in infancy) 
was born on February 28th, 1766, at Lewknor, in 
Oxfordshire, a village in which his father resided 
seventeen years, as curate. In the summer of 


1777, the father was presented to the living of | 


Monksilver, in Somersetshire ; just as this better 

rospect had opened, he died in the vigor of life. 
His widow, ‘‘ in the complicated misery of her sit- 
uation,’’ received from her friends that active kind- 
ness which was due to her husband's worth and to 
her own; and at General Caillaud’s request, Cap- 
tain Joshua Rowley received Philip as a midship- 
man on board the Monarch. The fos was then in 
his twelfth year; he had never seen the sea, 
“* scarcely even a boat ;’’ but he had an ardent pre- 
dilection for a sailor’s life. 

The Monarch, in Admiral Keppel’s action, (July, 
1778,) received the fire of the enemy’s whole line 
—great havoc was made in her crew, “ her spars 
and rigging were seriously injured, and her ham- 
mock netting set on fire by the enemy’s wads.” 
Beaver was only in his thirteenth year; bat when 
he was questioned by Admiral Forbes concerning 
the particulars of the action, his relation was so 
clear and satisfactory, that the veteran declared he 
had never heard a consistent account of it before. 
As he told a straightforward tale, so he delivered a 
straightforward opinion; for, being asked what he 
thought of the two flag officers, whose recrimina- 
tions were then the general topic, he replied, 
** They both deserve to be shot.” We must not 
mention Admiral Forbes without noticing, that he, 
when a lord of the admiralty, refused to sign Admiral 
Byng’s death-warrant—a refusal more to his honor 
than if he had gained a victory like that of the Nile 
or of Trafalgar. At the close of that year Commo- 
dore Rowley hoisted his broad pendant on board 
the Suffolk, took all the officers of the Monarch 
with him, and went with seven sail-of-the-line to 
reinforce Admiral Byron in the West Indies. By- 
ron was so proverbially unfortunate, that it was 
said he had never once met with a fair wind; yet 





his acknowledged merits were such, that his disas- 
ters were always imputed to his ill-fortune, never 
to his fault. 

We must over the details of some busy 
months, including an action ‘‘ more remarkable for 
gallantry than success,’ with D’Estaign. That 
able commander, notwithstanding his superior force, 
avoided a close and general conflict, and Byron 
made the best of his way to Bassaterre roads, there 
to repair his damaged ships. This allowed Beaver 
time to improve himself in navigetion and nautical 
astronomy, there being a master’s mate on board 
who had a considerable proficiency in both sciences. 
At this time he was not more remarkable for buoy- 
ant spirits than for occasional sedateness and caustic 
observation, which drew from the admiral a remark, 
that if “that boy should get safely through the 
snares which snap us up between fifteen and five- 
and-twenty, he would turn out an admirable offi- 
cer.”’ 

War now took place with Spain, and brought 
with it the usual expectations in which sailors in- 
dulge on such occasions, and the usual disappoint- 
ment which ensues. He was present at the de- 
struction of part of a French convoy under the 
batteries of Port Royal Bay, and at the capture of 
three frigates belonging to La Motte Piquet’s 
squadron ; one of these the Suffolk chased, and 
having come up abreast, gave her a few random 
shot, ‘‘ which (says our midshipman in his journal) 
she impudently answered with a broadside, and 
then struck.’’ This has often been done by French 
ships of war, when about to strike to a superior 
force ; so often, indeed, as to show that many of 
their naval officers see in it nothing inconsistent 
with honor and humanity, and to render it fitting 
that effectual means should be taken in any future 
war for putting a stop to a practice which is at once 
cowardly and murderous. After this success, Ad- 
miral Rowley shifted his flag to the Conqueror, 
and took Beaver with him. Rodney soon arrived 
to take the command ; and it was then the boy’s 
good fortune to serve, and in an active scene, under 
one of our best naval commanders. In the action 
of April 17th, 1780, the Conqueror had her masts, 
yards, and rigging much torn, her hull riddled by 
some heavy shot, besides the hits between wind and 
water ; thirteen men killed and thirty-seven wound- 
ed: * As for myself,’ says he, in his journal, “1 
have still my proper complement of legs and arms ; 
but I have twice to-day narrowly escaped a dive 
into Davy's locker.’’ ‘The success which was that 
day within Rodney’s reach was let slip, because 
some of the British ships, instead of doing their 
duty, * took it easy.”” One captain was brought 
to a court-martial ; another, who inquired of Rod- 
ney why he had been mentioned in terms of repre- 
hension, received this impressive answer: ‘* Could 
I have imagined that your conduct, and your inat- 
tention to signals had proceeded from anything but 
error in judgment, I had certainly superseded you ; 
but God forbid I should do so for error in judgment 
only. I merely resolved, sir, not to put it in your 
power to mistake again upon so important an oc- 
easion as the leading a British fleet to regular 
battle.” 

Beaver followed Rowley’s flag into the Terrible 
and the Princess Royal; but when the admiral was 
ordered to convey the homeward-bound traders in 
the Grafton, it was thought best to leave him on so 
active a station—recommending him to the notice 
of Sir Peter Parker, who held the Jamaica com- 
mand. While in the Princess Royal, he wrote a 
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ballad on the battle between the Milford frigate and 
the Due de Coigny, (fought on the 10th of May, 
1780,)—which, both for its spirit and diction, is a 
most remarkable production for a boy in his fifteenth 
year. 
‘Up in the wind, three leagues or more, 
We spied a lofty sail ; 
* Let’s hoist a Dutch flag, for decoy, 
And closely hug the gale.’ 


** Nine knots the nimble Milford ran, 
* Thus—thus,’ the master cried ; 
Hull up, she raised the chase in view, 

And soon was side by side. 


*** Down the Dutch ensign, up St. George, 
To quarters now, all hands,’— 

With lighted match, beside his gun, 
Each British warrior stands,’’ &c. 


Early in the ensuing year, an American brig was 
brought in prisoner off Cape Nicola, and the charge 
of it given to this youth, as an efficient officer. 
Proud of this first command, he parted from the 
fleet in high spirits ; but his joy was of short con- 
tinuance. That same evening the vessel caught 
fire at the fore-peik, owing to the drunkenness of 
one of the men. All hands were half the night in 
extinguishing it; and hardly was this done, before 
he saw himself chased by a privateer, whom he 
could neither resist nor escape, and he was carried 
into Port-au-Prince. War was not then carried on 
upon the barbarous system of not exchanging pris- 
oners ; and after about eleven weeks’ confinement, 
he was sent on board the Southampton frigate. In 
less than four weeks after he had joined her, that 
ship, in company with the Pomona, burnt two ene- 
my’s vessels, captured one, escaped from a French 
fleet, and took some shipwrecked sailors off the 

reat Inaguo island. She then parted from the 

‘omona ; suffered severely in action with a large 
ship which got out of Nicola mole ; and weathered 
that tremendous hurricane in which their late con- 
sort, with the elder brother of Captain and Sir Sam- 
uel Hood on board, 


Whirled, riven and overwhelmed, with all her crew 
Into the deep went down. 


While the Southampton was refitting at Kings- 
ton, the town took fire ; and Beaver and his mess- 
mates distinguished themselves by their exertions 
in pulling down the houses which would otherwise 
have spread the flames, removing people and prop- 
erty, and saving lives. Next year, this frigate 
escaped again from a French fleet, and from a sec- 
ond hurricane which disabled her. He was then 
removed into the London, 90, in which he had an- 
other providential preservation ; for in a dreadful 
storm the lightning struck the foremast, shivering 
it from the truck to the gunner’s store-room, with 
a terrible explosion close to the fore magazine. 
But Beaver was desirous of more active service than 
a three-decker affords, and therefore obtained his 
removal into the Tobago sloop of war; from that 
sloop he was sent to navigate a prize into port, and 
in port was attacked by a dangerous fever. In that 
deadly climate, fevers are so generally fatal, that 
men’s graves are sometimes made ready before they 
die ; and his death was inserted into a Jamaica Ga- 
tette, copied into a London paper, and seen by his 
eldest sister. Strength of mind belonged to the 
family in an eminent degree; the sister, hoping 
against hope, determined not to communicate the 
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intelligence till it should be confirmed. She had 
the fortitude to keep this resolution, and the inex- 
pressible joy to receive letters from himself which 
announced his perfect ree ig 

In June, 1783, his friend Admiral Rowley gave 
him an acting order to the Nemesis. He passed 
his examination on the 15th of October. The next 
day Rowley complimented him with an appoint- 
ment to act as first lieutenant of the same ship, 
which duty he performed till she was paid off; and 
so conspicuous were his merits, and so well known, 
not only by those under whom he had served, but 
by those also who had served in the same fleet, that 
he obtained his commission after the peace in May, 
1784, 

** But, as many officers, with ostensibly better 
interest, failed at that time in obtaining their rank, 
Lieutenant Beaver became an object of envy, be- 
cause, forsooth, bearing a high character from 
every officer with whom he had served, he was 
justly rewarded. This is what many of the most 
insignificant in the service called ‘ luck’—as if a 
youth of strong natural parts, with obedient, dili- 
gent habits, was not likely to make his way, in a 
service which, however clogged by drones of inter- 
est, must always have a demand for efficient offi- 
cers. It is only really marvellous to observe how 
many embark, who merely exist in apathy and use- 
lessness, though surrounded by every inducement to 
exertion; and, instead of pursuing the zealous, 
straightforward course of duty, which insures both 
honor and happiness, use all the subtleties and re- 
finements which they can resort to, for evasion.”’— 
p- 41. 

Captain Smyth has truly observed, that ‘‘ it may 
happen to eighty officers out of a hundred not to 
witness more service during a whole professional 
life, than Beaver had already encountered in his 
noviciate.”” He might have added, that it might 
happen to the other twenty not to profit in the same 
manner by the service which they saw. It was 
thought a piece of good fortune for him to be placed 
on the first step of the ladder in time of peace ; and 
such an instance in the Admiralty of attention to 
deserts which had been manifested in the whole 
course of service, and not necessarily brought to its 
notice by any single splendid action, was as unusual 
as it was wise and just. But if the good of the 
service had been prospectively considered as it 
ought, such a youth would not, at the age of eigh- 
teen, have been turned adrift to support himself as 
he could upon a lieutenant’s half-pay, and to rust in 
idleness, or run wild in dissipation. Some choice 
spirits might have been saved from both, and re- 
served to do honor to their country and themselves, 
if, during those years of peace, one or two vessels 
had been constantly employed in surveys or voyages 
of discovery ; and the officers selected with refer- 
ence exclusively to their ability and good conduct. 
Lieutenant Beaver soon became weary of an idle 
life, and used to say he was never so happy as 
when sure of meeting an enemy every day. His 
mother, who was now obliged to assist him more 
than when in the West Indies, where his prize- 
money almost supported him, saw that a London 
lodging was a dangerous abode for him; he him- 
self, not satisfied with ssing a sailor's collo- 
quial knowledge of the French language, was am- 
bitious of acquiring an idiomatic proficiency in it; 
removal to a cheaper country was desirable for both, 
and they went to Boulogne. This part of his life, 
his biographer says, is that on which he would per- 
haps have looked back with the least satisfaction. 
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“In the ardor of youth, without occupation, or any 
restraint except the gentle cheek of an indulgent 
mother, it is not surprising if he fell into that dissi- 
patien which he saw around him.” 

We happen to have heard that, during his resi- 
dence in Pree, Beaver became acquainted with a 
French officer, since so well known as Marshal 
Soult ; and that he always spoke of him as one of 
the ablest persons he had ever known. The fate 
ef these two men, in whose characters there were 
probably some points of strong resemblance, was 
widely different. Marshal Soult has risen to the 
highest rank in his profession, has been raised to 


the highest grade of nobility, and has enriched him-| I 


self in a war as wickedly conducted as it was 
treacherously commenced. Captain Beaver left 
little other inheritance to his children than a good 
name, to which no title could add honor; but he 
died with a conscience clear of any offence against 
his fellow-creatures ; and while Soult’s name will 
receive its lasting character from the history of that 
flagitious war, the story of Beaver’s not less event- 
ful life will be put into the hands of rm a young 
sailor, as containing an example by which he pr 
learn how to perform his duty, not only as an offi- 
cer, but as a man and a Christian. 

In 1787, the lieutenant made a visit to his bro- 
ther, the Rev. James Beaver, at Stoke, near Cov- 
entry. Here he rose late, loun away the 
mornings, justified this course of life by arguing 
that he had no actual duties to perform, and oy 
perhaps have irretrievably lost the energy of his 
character, if his brother had not wisely admonished 
him, and placed such books in his way as were 
likely to fix his attention, and awaken a sense of 
his deficiencies. His good sense and good feelings 
were roused; and he declared that, for the first 
time, he now felt the shame of conscious ignorance. 
The loss of time was soon repaired by vigorous and 
constant application ; and that application was well 
directed; he sought for knowledge, not for mere 
amusement; and seeking to store his mind well, 
cared littie for what is called cultivating his taste. 
Nature had given him a sound and auaky one. His 
note-books (it is said) display the assiduity, and 
depth, and variety of his reading ; but, with the ex- 
ception of Milton and Shakspeare, he did not pro- 
fess much regard for poets or writers of fiction ; his 
healthy appetite required more substantial food. 
From this time forward his acquirements were com- 
mensurate with his industry, and that was great. 
Captain Smyth has here well observed, and the re- 
mark extends as well to the army, that *‘ the necessit 
of application cannot be too often repeated to aspi- 
rants in the British navy ; it is a proud profession ; 
and there is sufficient leisure for attaining consid- 
erable knowledge.” 

When a fleet was equipped in consequence of the 
dispute concerning Nootka Sound, in 1789, Beaver 
was appointed first lieutenant of the Fortune sloop. 
Being paid off in 1790, he solicited employment the 

ear D centers in the Russian armament; and by 
rd Hood’s express desire was appointed to the 
Saturn, 74, with a promise from a statesman high 
in offiee, that if war should be declared he should 
certainty be promoted. The expected war was 
averted. Beaver was again = off; he was then 
at the age of twenty-five ; and being, as he himself 
has said, not inclined to be inactive, he turned over 
in his own mind in what way his time could be 
completely, and at the same time usefully, em- 
ployed. Anything he thought better than lounging 
about the capital. ‘‘ The world was all before 





him ;”’ and no man in such circumstances, ever 
took a wider view of it with the mind’s eye than he 
did at this time :— 

**T had a great wish,”’ says Mr. Beaver, “ to be 
acquainted with both our northern and southern 
whale fisheries, and therefore intended to go out as 

nger in some ship em in those trades, 
in order to make myself master of the subject. The 
season was gone by for the former; I was therefore 
confined to the latter; and went, in consequenee, 
to a house at Paul's Wharf, which owned a great 
number of ships in the southern whale fishery. 
Inquiring for the gentleman of the house, to whom 
was totally unknown, ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ I understand 
that pa aoyay several vessels employed in the south- 
ern ry!’ ‘Yes, sir,’ he replied. ‘A young 
friend of mine,’ I continued, ‘ wishes very much to 
see your mode of killing the fish, cutting them up, 
and melting them down, as well as the manner of 
killing seals and sea-lions, on the Falkland islands ; 
where, if your vessel should he absent about two 
seasons, he will have no objection te remain one 
winter; and I am come from him to propose his 
going out as a passenger in one of them: he will 
pay you anything you choose to demand for his 
possessing half the cabin; and taking with him his 
books, he will have nothing to do with the ship, 
where he will never be in the way, but, being a bit 
of a seaman himself, he may sometimes be of use.’ 
‘ Sir,’ he replied, ‘ we never take any such persons ; 
I cannot, therefore, comply with your request; he 
must be a very odd young man, sir.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
said I, ‘ he is an odd fish.’”’—p. 47. 

This intention being thus frustrated, which he 
says it might probably not have been if he had been 
a little more explicit, three other schemes, all of a 
more arduous character, divided his attention. 
first was to reach the North Pole. Daines Barring- 
ton’s well-known paper upon that subject gave birth 
to this desire ; perseverance he knew would be re- 
quired for it, but not much time; for at the expira- 
tion of the first, second, or third summer, if not ac- 
complished, it would be given up. The next was 
to traverse Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
north, or from the Gambia, east. This required 
three years’ preparation, and probably five more for 
its accomplishment. The third was to coast the 
world, which he conceived might be usefully done 
in about twenty years—time being to him a thing of 
no account; for having seen three armaments 
in accommodations, he began to think war was at 
an end for our days, and that his occupation was 
gone. While undetermined between these projects, 
and contriving the means for them, he was intro- 
duced to Mr. ‘Dalrymple, whom the directors of the 
Sierra Leone Company had at that time chosen to 
be governor of the settlement which they were 
about to found. eo gg invited this young 
officer to go out with him. ‘ It was a plan so 
congenial to my mind,”’ says he, “‘ that a second 
was not required to hesitate; and my own plans 
being too expensive for my purse, were given up. 
I knew nothing of what would be expected from 
me—nothing of the plan, except that it was benev- 
olent and humane. All that I knew was, that a 
colony was to be established, and among uncivilized 
tribes ; and that was enough for me.”” Thus itis 
that in our disordered state of society, talents and 
genius, and moral worth, which is of more value 
than both, are found adrift, like thistle-down upon 
the wind, ready for any direction that chance may 
give them! After a few days, Mr. Dalrymple and 
the directors disagreed, and this engagement fell to 
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the ground. But Beaver had now conceived a 


strong inclination to form a colony in Africa; and 
upon Irymple’s observing that when he was with 
his regiment at Goree he had heard much of Bu- 
Jama, an uninhabited island at the mouth of the 
river Grande, as a proper place for making an 
establishment, Beaver said, “‘ Let us colonize it 
ourselves!” ‘With all my heart!”’ was the 
reply ; and thus originated the expedition to Bula- 
ma. So prompt, so hasty, and so unpremeditated 
a resolution did not, he says, argue much wisdom ; 
but his mind was so completely fixed upon the 
African scheme, that he would have undertaken it 
if he could only have got half a dozen persons to 
accompany him. 

“| determine,” says Beaver in a note-book 
(from which Captain Smyth has extracted es 
that throw much light upon the history of this 
wild but well-meant adventure)—‘ I determine to 
give up my whole time and attention for one year 
to the success of the undertaking; and however I 
may be laughed at, or discredited in this money- 
making world, no prospect of amassing lucre has 
any influeace in my giving up the comforts I enjoy 
in my own country, to join myself with an un- 
known party to cut down forests and plant sugar- 
canes in Africa.” Wealth, to be sure, has its 
advantages ; and, if it should accrue, may render 
me more independent in moral action ; but I can 
never heard. Why did Bacon forget his own 
adage—‘ that money, like manure, is of no use 
unless it be spread?’ ”’ 

No object could be worthier than what the pro- 
jectors of this unfortunate expedition had in view— 

“To try whether or not the poor degraded A fri- 
cans are capable of holding that rank in the society 
of nations which, it is natural to suppose, all peo- 
ple are capable of attaining, if they have but an 
opportunity of acquiring knowledge, was the end,’’ 
says Beaver, “ of our institution. To purchase 
land in their country, to cultivate it by free natives 
hired for that purpose, and thereby to induce in 
them habits of labor and of industry, it was thought 
might eventually lead to the introduction of letters, 
religion, and civilization, into the very heart of 
Africa. If we fail, the negrves will be just where 
they were : but, if we succeed, it promises happi- 
ness to myriads of living, and millions of unborn 
people.” 


But the children of this world are, in their gener- | 


ation, wiser than the children of light. Excellent 
2s the intentions of these projectors were, Beaver 
was the only man among them whom nature had 
qualified for such an undertaking. Six ns, all 
ef whom were or had been officers in the military 
or naval service, met at a coffee-house, and consti- 
tuted themselves a committee to open a subscrip- 
tion, and form regulations for carrying their views 
into effect. ‘The next step was to acquaint the 
prime minister with their intentions. Mr. Pitt 
informed them that he had no objection to the 
enterprise, but he did net caution them against 
drawing up a form of government for their colony, 
which could be done legally by the legislature 
alone. He no doubt supposed that the projectors 
were aware of this; and, perhaps, did not know 
that their ardor would not allow them to wait till a 
charter could be obtained, for they were determined 
to sail that season. But they were ignorant of the 
law on this ee. and prepared a constitution for 

Ives. is was an error of ignorance; it 
was an error of judgment when they increased the 
number of the council from seven to nine, first, and 
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afterwards to thirteen. ‘* Increasing the number,” 
says Beaver, ** was increasing the means and the 
probability of weak measures and disunited coun- 
sels: the probability of succeeding would have 
been increased had they been reduced to three ; 
and much more ,so had one person only had the 
direction—for I am fully convinced that in enter- 
prises of this kind the direction should be left to 
one. He should have full power, and should be 
responsible for the use of it.’ The scheme was 
not viewed with friendly eyes, either by the founder 
of Sierra Leone or the West India merchants ; but 
it met with no opposition ; and the proposals took 
so well, that the projectors did what could net have 
been accomplished in any other country: im little 
more than three months after Bulama had been 
named by Dalrymple to Beaver, they were ready to 
sail with three vessels, and nearly three hundred 
persons. But then the difficulties began: the 
ships were at Gravesend, almost every person on 
board, and all anxiously waiting the order for 
departure, when an order came from the secretary 
of state forbidding them to proceed. The rainy 
season on the coast of Africa was fast approaching ; 
and the daily expense of the ships enormous, when 
compared with the funds of the Association. They 

resented a memorial, therefore, to Mr. Secretaty 

undas, on the last day of March—were permitted 
to move the ships round to Portsmouth, and there 
await its issue ; and, on the 9th of April, received 
permission to proceed, on condition of their dis- 
claiming and setting aside their printed agreement 
and constitution of government ;—then learning for 
the first time that printing the constitution was a 
high misdemeanor ; that wherever they should make 
their settlement, there the laws of England at- 
tached; and that, without an act of Parliament, 
they had no authority to make bye-laws. Govern- 
ment had no wish to impede the undertaking; it 
required only an observance of the existing laws ; 
and there seems to have been no unnecessary delay 
in expediting the permission. The projectors 
were, however, sufficiently punished for their igno- 
rance ; they were reduced to the necessity of either 
giving up the enterprise, or sailing without having 
any legal restraint on a class of people, who, from 
the very nature of things, peculiarly required it. 
But they had gone too far to recede ; and with this 
inauspicious beginning they sailed from Ports- 
mouth. 

Beaver himself, as the story of the miserable 
adventure evinces, was the only one among the 
projectors who had strength of purpose enough for 
such an adventure, as well as every requisite of 
bodily and mental activity. Nature breaks none of 
her moulds, though Ariosto has said so; but of all 
her moulds, infinite in number as they are, there 
are none in which she repeats her casts so seldom 
as that in which Beaver was made. Among the 
colonists there were some who deserved a better 
fortune than that which compelled them to embark 
in this expedition, and a better fate than awaited 
them in it; but these were very few in number; 
and though it was likely, or rather certain, that 
more would take this course in consequence of their 
misconduct than of their misfortunes, the pro- 
ie of scoundrels was greater than might have 

expected, and there were among them men of 
so villanous a description, that the gallows has sel- 
dom been more largely defrauded tnan when they 
set sail for the coast of Africa. One hundred and 
fifty-three men, fifty-seven women, and sixty-five 





children, sailed in two ships and a Gravesend boat. 
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One of ihe ships (the Hankey) was under Beaver’s 
command; and beth the others (the Phy and 
the Beggar’s Benison) were co y lieu- 
tenants in the navy. Desirable as it was that the 
ships should keep ag they lost sight of each 
other on the third day. Rough weather came on, 
and in Beaver’s shi 

** Most of the landsmen and all of the women 
were sea-sick; the latter, some of whom had 
infants at the breast, were more than twenty-four 
hours without nourishment of any kind, and would 
(says he) have been so much longer, if I had not 
undertaken to cook for them ; for some, who would 
have relieved them, if able, were laboring under 
the same disease, and the surgeon, whose more 
immediate duty it was to attend to them, was 
wholly destitute of feeling ; he left to those who 
had folly enough to feel, the charge of taking care 
of his patients. This certainly was not a very dig- 
nified employment; it was at least a useful one ; 
and had I not undertaken it, these poor women 
might have suffered much from hunger, ere any 
other would have relieved them. I had already 
been employed, since our sailing, in functions 
equally low, and therefore was in some degree pre- 
pared for it; but at times I was compensated for 
the meanness of these employments by the exercise 
of authority pertaining to more dignified posts ; for 
I verily believe that there is not an office or grada- 
tion of rank in naval service, from the admiral and 
commander-in-chief down to the Jack of the bread- 
room, which I had not already exercised in this 
ship. The fact is, that, to govern and maintain 
order and regularity amongst a licentious rabble, 
without any legal power, was an exceedingly diffi- 
cult task, and only to be accomplished by example. 
I soon perceived that I must either give up the 
point, which threatened ruin to the undertaking, or 
accomplish it by the constant exercise of unre- 
mitting exertions. The latter was most congenial 
to my mind; and, therefore, there was no employ- 
ment, however humble in the general opinion of the 
world, which I hesitated to undertake ; but, having 
once done this, I ordered whom I pleased after- 
wards to perform the same duty; and the conse- 
quence was, that, from the sailing of the expedi- 
tion to the final abandoning of the island, I was 
never more cheerfully, willingly, nor implicitly 
obeyed, when armed with the authority of martial 
power, than I was by the members who embarked 
in the undertaking.”’ 

This extract is truly characteristic of Philip 
Beaver—a man who, in the sincerity of his heart 
and understanding, knew that, as there could be 
no station, however elevated, above his capacity, so 
was there no duty, however humble, beneath his 
regard. It is moreover valuable, because it exem- 
pee in what manner even the worst subjects may 

controlled and guided. Severity is not neces- 
sary for producing obedience to one in whom they 
can see no caprice, discover no weakness, suspect 
no unworthy motive, fear no tyranny, apprehend no 
injustice. The good horse rejoices in an accom- 
lished rider ; and in like manner men, as if by an 
instinctive sense of fitness, feel in their obedience 
something like the freedom as well as the strength 
of voluntary exertion, when it is called for by one 
in whom they perfectly confide. Men will always 
act for those who will think for them ; they love to 
cast their cares, as well as to rest their hopes, and 
pin their faith upon others. The priest, the physi- 
cian, the steward, and the lawyer know this; so 
does every officer who deserves to hold a commis- 
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sion. If his men have confidence in him, he may 
confide in them under all circumstances, eveu 
though their confidence should be only in his intel- 
lectual, not in his moral nature also ; but, if they 
love as well as respect him; if they know him to 
be a man as well as an able one, to have a 
kind heart as well as a brave one, they will honor 
and obey him with a zeal like that of religious feel- 
ing, and in that feeling sacrifice their lives, if it be 
needful, willingly and gladly for his preservation. 
Worse subjects no man ever had to deal with, than 
those with whom Beaver was embarked. Among 
some of the directors of the enterprise, he saw a 
constant attention to their own interest, and an 
entire neglect of that of the public; among others, 
a total indifference to both; a general apathy in 
all, concerning all such measures as could contrib- 
ute to success. Yet over these people, bad as 
they were, Beaver at once asserted and maintained 
an ascendancy in which they acquiesced, from a 
full conviction that it was for their own good. 

At the Canaries the Beggar's Benison joined 
company with the Hankey; and these two vessels, 
proceeding to their destination, anchored in sight 
of the three islands of Bissao, Arcas, and Bulama, 
on the Sth of June. The Calypso had been before 
them and alarmed the Portuguest at Bissao, by 
avoiding any communication with them. When 
Beaver, therefore, landed at the factory, he was 
taken for a pirate, the long boat was seized, and he 
and its crew lodged for the night in an empty room. 
Beaver, who never Jost his temper or his courage, 
after remonstrating in vain against this usage, told 
the governor that he expected two things, ‘‘ first, 
that you send us a good supper, for we are hun- 
gry ; secondly, that you send us beds, for we are 
weary.”’ The good-humor and the plain dealing 
of this demand had their effect; for the governor 
promised both, and kept his word. But the next 
morning, he insisted that the captain should go 
back to the ship, accompanied by a Portuguese 
officer, to examine his papers, and learn her desti- 
nation. Beaver, who had already, of his own 
accord, made him acquainted with the object of the 
expedition, objected to this; but the matter ended 
in detaining him as a hostage till the papers had 
been examined. ‘The members of the council saw 
no reason for refusing this examination. Beaver. 
whose notions of national dignity were such as it 
behoves a British officer always to maintain, thought 
there was reason to refuse what there was no right 
to demand. But he did not sufficiently bear in 
mind that in this case the suspicion of piracy was 
not altogether unreasonable, and that when such a 
suspicion had been excited, the governor, in guard- 
ing against danger, committed no disrespect toward 
the British nation, and only discharged his duty to 
his own. 

The affair terminated amicably, as it could not 
fail to do, where nothing but what was right and 
honorable was intended on either part; and it led 
to an acquaintance with the principal merchant of 
Bissao, Sylva Cordoza (probably Cardoso) by name, 
to whom Beaver was afterwards indebted for much 
real kindness, and aj} the services which it was in 
his power to perform. Next day he returned on 
board. On the 5th he had left a quiet, clean, heal- 
thy, and orderly ship, the colonists contented, and 
in good spirits ; when he returned on the 7th, the 
ship was noisy, dirty, disorderly, the people dissat- 
isfied and out of heart. The Calypso had joined in 
the interval, bringing with it tidings of misfortune. 
That unlucky vessel had got sight of Bulama on 
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the 24th of May, sent all the boats armed on shore, 
and took possession of the island as if it had been 
their own, without making any agreement for it 
with the natives, or thinking it necessary to take 
any precautions against them. The Bijugas who 
claimed the island watched their oppecsanity : they 
had observed that in the morning the ‘‘ men strag- 
gied into the woods by twos and threes,” and 
returned in like manner at evening ; that those who 
remained at the block-house (a enclosed with 
inch planks, which the intruders had erected) were 
generally asleep from one to three, (during the 
greatest heat of the day,) and that no watch what- 
ever was kept. Accordingly, at two o’clock on 
Sunday, the 3d of June, they approached the block- 
house, where the people were sleeping, and fired 
into it; as the colonists ran out, they were killed 
or wounded one by one ; the negroes then rushed 
into the house, found sixty stand of arms there, 
loaded and primed, which they instantly seized, 
turned against the miserable adventurers, and killed 
them with their own weapons. So totally had the 
persons in the Calypso neglected all measures 
which could conduce to their own safety, that not 
a gua was out of the hold, when the poor wretches 
on shore ran into the water for protection ; and had 
the negroes pursued, they might have put all the 
fugitives to death before any assistance could have 
been given them. FEiarly the next morning the 
Cal got under sail, and, without attempting to 


revisit the block-house, or look for the bodies of 
the slain, went to Bissao in hopes of meeting her 
consorts. Nor was this the only ill news which 
Beaver learnt upon his return to the Hankey. 
There was a fever on board the Calypso; with 


this, as well as with dirt and disorder, and discon- 
tent, that ship had been permitted to infect her con- 
sort; and in both ~ there was a settled gloom 


in the countenances of all, of which Beaver says it | 


is difficult to convey an idea, but which it was mel- 
ancholy to behold. 

While the other members of the council com- 
plained of the colonists for insubordination, and 
the colonists complained of them for neglect and 
incapacity, Beaver alone acted with promptitude 
and decision ; through his Portuguese friend Car- 
doso, he took immediate measures for ransoming 
the prisoners, and through an American slave cap- 
tain purchased Bulama in due form from the two 
Bijuga kings, Bellehore and Jalorem, for goods 
amounting in value to something less than £80. 
Having sought for the remains of the dead, and 
buried the few scattered bones which the hyanas 
had left, in a deep grave, close by a large tree, on 
which they cut deeply the figure of a cross to mark 


the spot, he went himself to conclude the ransom | 
of a woman and her child who had been separated | 


from the other prisoners. He landed alone, and 


unarmed, to show the natives that he had no fear, | 
and trusted in the laws of hospitality which are | 


generally observed among savages. Nothing could 
said concerning what had past at Bulama that 
would not, he says, * recall the idea of our weak- 
ness, humiliation, and disgrace.’’ But Beaver took 
always the straight course, which in matters of 
licy is always the right one. He told King Ja- 
orem that the best friends had sometimes the mis- 
fortune to misunderstand each other's intention, and 
80 to quarrel ; this had been their case ; what was 
done could not be undone, and therefore he should 
say nothing on that subject, but meee that they 
should hereafter live like good neighbors! so he 
came with presgnts for him and his brother king, 
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offered friendship, and proposed to purchase their 
hunting island of Bulama, ‘‘ Jalorem replied, that 
what was done was done ; that he was sorry for 
what had happened, but that then they neither knew 
who we were, nor our intentions ; we were stran- 
gers and we nes ee land ; however, oe knew now 

t we were g le, hoped we should alwa 
be good friends, As ipo wba, very glad, to 4 
me.’’ The business was ¢oncluded to Beaver’s 
satisfaction ; and the woman and her child were 
restored to him, though they were in such a state 
that it was only to die in peace among their coun- 
trymen. A white skin is so disgusting to those 
negroes who have not been accustomed to see 
Europeans, that he could hardly find a black man 
to assist in carrying these poor creatures to the 
boat ; but the king’s women, he says, behaved 
remarkably well to them, ‘‘ and exhibited that deli- 
cacy and feeling, which, from either pole to the 
equator, will be generally found characteristic of 
their sex.” 

Having now purchased the island, and read the 
treaty to the colonists, he expected that they would 
have gone to work immediately, and in good ear- 
nest, clearing away the woods and erecting houses ; 
but no plan had been digested; not a word was 
said of landing and commencing their labors ; and 
the council and colonists, who had been convened 
to hear the treaty, separated as soon as it was read, 
as if the written instrument itself was to create 
them a town. He, however, with a party of twelve 
men, landed, and worked till] sunset ; and when he 
returned on board, proposed to the council some 
regulations ‘for their future proceedings, without 
which nothing effectual could be done. Instead of 
adopting or discussing these, the council resolved 
to discuss, on the following morning, the question 
where the ships should be stationed during the 
rains. This was the first intimation which Beaver 
had of any design to abandon the enterprise. Upon 
perceiving the general discontent on board the 
Calypso, he had himself proposed, a week afier her 
junction, that one of the ships should be made ready 
to carry back to England all persons who chose to 
return : this proposal was rejected on the 14th of 
June, by the very persons who, on the 3d of July, 
resolved, that because the rainy season had com- 
menced, and that a great thar es among the set- 
tlers might be expected during that time, the three 
vessels should remove to Sierra Leone to water, 
and there take into consideration the expediency of 
proceeding to England, or returning to Bulama 
after the rains. ‘*‘ What, in the name of common 
sense,’’ says Beaver, ‘‘ did we come here for’ Did 
we not know that the rains would commence when 
they did before we left England! Mortality, in 
some degree, must be expected in such an enter- 
prise : when was a colony settled without it? To 
go to Sierra Leone for water! Is not water to be 
procured here! But éhere to consider the expedi- 
ency of returning to England or hither: and why 
not consider of that expediency here ?”’ 

Of all the adventurers, he was the only one who, 
before he left England, had declared his intention 
of returning thither afier the first rains. Most of 
the difficulties, he thought, would be over in one 
year, and he had no idea of remaining longer. But 
to return in this manner, without making some 
attempt to succeed, seemed to him so disgraceful, 
that he could not submit to it. He entered a pro- 
test, therefore, against the resolution of the coun- 
cil: three others joined in it; but of these three 
two changed their opinion, and determined on 
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departing with the rest. Beaver then informed the 
council that he would remain on the island with his 
servant, though everybody else might leave it, and 
he expected, therefore, that one vessel should be 
left with him. By the next morning, between 
eighty and ninety volunteered to remain with him ; 
and it was then settled that the Calypso should pro- 
ceed with the rest to Sierra Leone and to England. 
Beaver advised all the married men who offered to 
remain to return in this ship, and when they refused 
to do this, he urged them, but without effect, to 
send home their wives and children, who were ill 
able to encounter the difficulties which he foresaw. 
But it is no wonder that this advice was disre- 
garded ; for better was it that these unfortunate 
persons should take the chance of climate upon 
the coast of Africa, than be turned adrift upon the 
shores of their own country, there to beg their way, 
or be passed as paupers to their respective parishes. 
So the Calypso departed for Sierra Leone on the 
19th of July, carrying fever on board ; and Beaver 
remained at Bulama with forty-eight men, thirteen 
women, and twenty-five children, besides four sea- 
men and a boy in the cutter. 

Bred as he was in a school of strict discipline, 
and scrupulously obedient to the laws of his coun- 
try, by principle as well as habit, he would never 
have voluntarily placed himself in the situation in 
which he was now found. To give up the enter- 
prise was, in his view, unjust to the absent sub- 
scribers, dishonorable to those who had undertaken 
it, and injurious to the nation, by lowering the Brit- 
ish character in the eyes of the neighboring Afri- 
cans, and of the Portuguese. But, without power, 
the attempt could not be carried on ; and therefore 
he refused to take charge of the colony till the 
assembled colonists had agreed to be governed by 
that constitution which the council had been obliged 
to disclaim before they left England. Illegal he 
knew this to be ; but he knew it also to be an act 
of moral necessity ; and what he believed it to be 
his duty to do, that Beaver always did. When 
they had agreed to this, he read to them certain 
regulations, which were unanimously approved. 
Then he began to clear ground for a garden, sent 
the cutter to Bissao for fresh provisions, and took 
that opportunity of writing to Candens, and propos- 
ing to contract with him for a regular supply dur- 
ing the rains. On the second day after the Calypso’s 
departure, Lieutenant Hancorne, the only one of 
the original council who remained, died of the fever, 
with which that unlucky ship had infected the 
Hankey ; but the care and cleanliness which were 
now enforced seem to have subdued the infection. 
Beaver’s next care was to become acquainted with 
the Biafaras on the opposite shore, that no such 
misunderstanding might occur with them as had 
fallen out with the Bijugas. He learnt that they 
were an inoffensive people, but that they would 
expect to be paid for the island ; because it was to 
them, not the Bijugas, that it rightfully belonged. 


Accordingly, he visited them ; and for goods to the | I 


Africa, than the African simia can bear that of 
Northern a Soldiers, indeed, at Goree, and 
Guineamen had had proof of this; but their expe- 
rience was of no use to others. Only a vague 
opinion prevailed, that the climate was unhealthy 
at ce seasons ; the first proof that it is abso- 
lutely fatal to European constitutions was given by 
the expedition ; and yet so little was Beene’ 
mind prepared for such a result, that he failed to 
perceive it even from the demonstration before him 
when it came. Believing, as all persons at that 
time believed, that there was no such insuperable 
impediment on this score to colonization from our 
part of the world, he saw clearly that in all other 

there could not be a more eligible spot 
than that part of the Western African coast be- 
tween the rivers Grande and Gambia. At the bot- 
tom of that immense harbor, formed by continental 
islands on the north, and the Bijuga archipelago on 
the south—and at the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
(which Beaver, who sailed thirty miles up it, 
thought the most beautiful river he had ever seen) 
the island of Bulama lies. It is about seven leagues 
long, its breadth varying from five totwo. ‘ The 
soil is everywhere rich and prolific, and affords 
ample pasturage to innumerable elephants, buffa- 
loes, deer, and other wild animals which graze on 
its surface ; the sea which surrounds it is sheltered 
from violent agitation in every direction, and 
abounds with excellent fish of various kinds: in 
short, here reigns abundance of everything requi- 
site to the comforts of savage life. It seems,’’ says 
Beaver, “‘ to have been produced in one of Nature’s 
happiest moods.”’ But not for white colonists! It 
is from negroes and mulattoes, trained in European 
civilization, that the civilization of Western Africa 
must come; and proper colonists, fitted by such 
training, as well as by constitution, will be raised 
up in the course of one generation, from the time 
in which the humane, and temperate, and just, and 
wise measures of our present colonial policy shall 
be fairly carried into effect in the Columbian 
Islands. 

The effects of the climate were soon felt. Re- 
turning on the 4th of August from his expedition to 
the Biafaras, he found that, during the four days 
of his absence, four had been added to the sick list ; 
‘and fear, which, in such cases, is the sure precursor 
‘of sickness, had begun to show itself among the 
sound. He had occasion to send the cutter to 
Sierra Leone ; and four persons requested leave to 
take that opportunity of departing, that they might 
find a passage home. 

** Ts it not odd,” says he, in his journal, ‘ that 
these people could not have made up their minds 
sooner ? te is only nineteen days since the Calypso 





sailed! * * * * As to asking my leave it is 
ridiculous in the extreme ; for, were I inclined to 
detain them, they all know that I have no power to 
do it. I have not asked any one to remain with me, 
and believe I never shall; for of the whole number 


cannot select half a dozen that deserve their 


amount of about £26, not only satisfied them for | bread 


the island, but purchased a much greater extent of 
land on the opposite shore, together with all the 
adjacent isles. One of the black kings, Niobana, 
was very desirous to have an establishment made 
in his country: ‘‘ If white man live here,”’ said 
he, “‘ we shall want nothing; but if white man 
does not live here, we shall want everything.” 

It was not at that time notoriously known, that 
*« white man”’ cannot live there ; that the European 
home can no more bear the climate of Western 


One of that little number was one of the first vic- 
tims to the climate, Mr. Benjamin Marston, the sur- 
veyor of the colony, of whom Beaver has left this 
memorial in his journal: never was a more feeling 
or a nobler tribute rendered to departed worth :— 
England yoo are born in Marblehead, ond 
, where he was a respectable merchant, 
and had considerable property at the commencement 
of those unfortunate troubles, which terminated in 
the separation of that country from England. In 
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consequence of his loyalty he had not only lost a 
comfortable competency, but had undergone, for the 
last ten years, u of, and almost incredible, 
difficulties. Sometimes he was whole days without 
bread; and weeks together his daily expenditure 
amounted only to three halfpence, a pennyworth of 
bread and a halfpennyworth of figs. ‘Too noble to 
beg, yet willing to work, but unknown and friend- 
less in England, no one would employ him. Thus 
did this good man struggle in poverty for ten years, 
in that country which he had fought for, in that 
country for whose interest he had quitted his 
friends, his relations, the land of his ancestors, and 
everything which is dear to man. 

“] never heard this good man rail at, nor say 
harsh things of that country, by which he had been 
so ill treated ; he bore all patiently. He was about 
sixty years of age ; had been educated in Harvard 
College, New England ; and was both learned and 
pious. Happy in having known such a man, I felt 
it a duty te endeavor to record his virtues. Should 
this journal, by any accident, ever reach Marble- 
head, it may be a consolation to some of his friends 
and family to know what became of him; and at 
the same time to know, that if he did not die a rich, 
he died a good man; for I cannot be suspected of 
flattering or overcharging the character of that man 
whom I never saw till in this expedition ; and who, 
though it ought to have been otherwise, was in 
such a situation as would not be likely to procure 
an interested panegyrist. It may also be some 
consolation to them to learn,-that his virtues were 
not unknown ; and that though we may have but 
little ourselves, we have at least sufficient to 
respect it in others; that this good man lived 
respected, and died regretted by all; and is now, 
we trust, receiving the reward of his virtues and 
sufferings in this world.”’ 

This is such a record as none but a wise and good 
man could have written ; it is here inserted to illus- 
trate the character of Beaver himself, and to fulfil 
the intention, or, rather, the hope with which he 
penned it. Tor this journal assuredly will reach 
Marblehead ; it may yet find there some who are 
akin to the deceased, and others who remember 
him; and they will feel, upon perusing it, if they 
can distinguish between good and evil, that though 
this good man took what they deem the wrong as 
well as the unsuccessful part, and, when proscribed 
from one country, found, for his earthly recompense, 
ingratitude in the other, neglect, poverty, and des- 
titution, he bore his sufferings meekly, bravely, and 
contentedly, with the consciousness of having acted 
according to his own clear sense of duty, and has 
thereby obtained an honorable remembrance. They 
who bear his name ought to be more proud of it, 
than if he had left.rank, and honor, and large pos- 
sessions to his representatives. 

Beaver himself had nearly fallen a victim to the 
climate, thus early in the attempt. He was seized 
with a fever, and on the fifth day his life was de- 
spaired of. 

_“* As the front of the cabin, (says he,) from one 
side of the ship to the other, was one continued 
window, I could hear everything that was said, but 
could not be seen on account of a canvass screen 
round that part where my cot hung. Reader! if 
this should ever be seen by other eyes than my own, 
call me vain if you please ; for I do assure you that 
I was exceedingly so, when I heard every individ- 

be ewe J only my praise. one said that 
T had killed myself by exertions for their good ; that 
laboring and exposing myself so much as I had 
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done, no constitution could stand ; that now they 
must go home ; for, as they had lost me, there was 
no one left who could take care of them. Between 
seven and eight in the evening, I could no longer 
articulate, but was seized with a rattling in my 
throat, which I conceived to be a symptom of my 
no very distant dissolution. I was still sensible. 
* * * * Captain Cox, sitting by the skylight 
almost immediately over me, said, that to-morrow 
he should have orders to get ready to sail for Eng- 
land. I can with truth aver, that if in these mo- 
ments I had the least wish to live it was to pre- 
serve this colony. Death, if thou never cometh 
clothed in greater terrors, I shall never be afraid to 
meet thee ; for the happiest moments of my exist- 
ence were those when | expected to cease to be. 
May my future life be such as to enable me always 
to meet thee thus !”’ 

This disease, severe as it had been, left no debil- 
ity behind; he gained strength with a rapidity at 
which even he himself was astonished ; and on the 
sixth day after the first symptoms of recovery had 
appeared, he traced the lines for a block-house, and 
set the people at work. He had now a visit from 
the old Bijuga king, Bellchore, with men enough 
in his company to render some precautions neces- 
sary, in case their intention should be evil, or any 
accidenta] quarrel should arise. ‘The old king, who 
had by no means spared the rum which had been 
set before him on his arrival, would not go to bed 
without having a bottle and glass within reach ; 
** For,” said he,“ suppose I might wake in the 
night, that time I can drink rum too.’’ A mat and 
pillow were spread for him on one side of Beaver’s 
cot; three of his men slept on the other side of the 
cot, and four underit. This cordial treatment, and 
the habitual frankness of Beaver's fearless manner, 
kept the old African in a placable mood after a pro- 
vocation so gross that it could never have been an- 
ticipated ; he had gone on board the ship to dine ; 
and Beaver, thinking no harm could possibly arise 
there, went ashore to keep peace between his peo- 
ple and the Bijugas there. But when he returned 
ta dinner, he saw immediately, by Bellchore’s 
countenance, that all was not right. <A bullock 
having been killed on board, one of the negroes 
carried to the king in the eabin some of the entrails 
dressed in the most approved manner of Bijuga 
cookery ; that is, just warmed through on the coals, 
and like a woodcock with its trail. The sight so 
offended one of the committee, that he turned the 
poor Bijuga and his food out of the cabin, and, 
upon Bellchore’s interfering, turned him out also. 
“Tt was certainly as easy, and would have been 
much more civil,’ says Beaver, “for Mr. M. to 
have turned himself out instead of his guest; and 
that was a conduct which our situation, one would 
have supposed, would have led him to pursue, 
rather than to give offence to a people whose good 
opinion we were particularly interested in acquir- 
ing.”’ Beaver, however, brought the offended 
potentate into good humor, and sent him away with 
many presents. 

When this negro saw the extent of ground which 
had been levelled for the foundation of the block- 
house, (180 feet by 115,) he observed, ‘‘ Plenty of 
time must pass before that house can be done!” 
The old man had not then Jearnt to appreciate the 
character of the director, but he anticipated with 
sure foresight, the fate of the colonists. On the 
19th of July, Beaver had been left with four and 
forty able-bodied men ; five had left him, and before 





the end of August the number capable of working 
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was reduced to twenty-four. It was necessary to 
spare them as much as possible ; and their 
health, safety, and very existence, upon 
their being housed in a place of strength and secu- 
rity, before the Hankey (whose charter was to ex- 
pire early in November) should leave them: very 
unwillingly, therefore, ver, who, from a sense 
of duty, was punctual in religious observances, re- 

sired them to work on Sundays. One man 

eclared that nothing should induce him to do this. 
The necessity of the case being clear, Beaver's 
arguments were very short. 

** | told him,”’ says he, ‘* that if he did not work, 
I should take care that he did not eat on a Sunday. 
‘This was a gratification which he had no inclination 
to forego, and all his seruples vanished.”’ 

By the end of September their number was re- 
duced from eighty-six to sixty. He himself was 
persuaded that this great and unexpected mortality 
was owing to the fatigue attending a first attempt 
to settle a colony, to the necessity under which 
they had been placed of working in the rains, in 
order to have a fort to defend and a house to cover 
them. Of abandoning the enterprise he never 
dreamed ; but when he gave notice that the Hankey 
would sail about the middle of November, he re- 
quested that all who wished to return in her would 
communicate their intention without delay, and 
thereby save the unnecessary labor of building more 
apartments than would be oceupied. Five persons 
only gave in their names; for, even among this 
people, Beaver’s resolute conduct had excited a 
sense of shame ; and, however desirous they were 
to fly from death while it was yet possible, they 
were not less desirous of doing so with credit to 
themselves. Some of them, therefore, endeavored 
secretly to produce a general resolution of returning 
in the Na ig whereby they should compel him to 
leave the island also—shelter themselves under his 
example—and, moreover, get a free passage home. 
With this object, they chalked upon the door of the 
new storehouse—* It is death to stay!’’ So, in- 
deed, too surely it was. Beaver writes in his jour- 
nal, Oct. 7—‘* Not a carpenter able to lift a tool ; 
myself, with a little assistance, continue the logging ; 
everybody seems much depressed ; not a soul among 
them capable of exertion.”” It was not in any stub- 
born spirit of pride that Beaver struggled against 
the insurmountable difficulties of this undertaking. 
Tnsurmountable they did not appear to him, because 
he did not know that he was struggling against a law 
of nature ; anything short of this he knew himself 
capable of surmounting. But he had soon perceived 
that ‘‘ not only from sickness, but from a kind of 
stupor, a general depression of spirits, and a total 
unconcern even for their own safety, which had, in 
a most unaccountable manner, seized almost every 
aac he should not be able to complete the 

lockhouse, or to keep it, if completed, unless it 
were by meansof the natives. Accordingly, he had 
requested Cardoso to hire for him some of those na- 
tives who serve Europeans for wages, and who are 
called by the Portuguese name of grumetas, and earl 
in October two arrived. These men worked well 
and willingly ; but so great was the horror which 
they felt at a white corpse, or anything relating to 
it, that he was obliged to dig graves for the dead, 
and bury them himself; the funeral service he always 
read. ese grumetas chose to leave him at the 
end of the month ; and, most important as their ser- 
vices were, he did not even ask them to remain, but 
paid them their wages and gave them presents be- 
sides. Before the Hankey sailed, he was again 
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emer sey 8 pr adh: Ba eo: days too 
ill to a journal ; when departed, on the 
22d of November, taking with her fourteen persons, 
he was left with twenty-seven—of whom fifteen 
men, four women, and four children were on the 
sick list, leaving only three men and one child in 
health ; but besides these he had a sailor belonging 
to the cutter and seven grumetas, whom his zealous 
friend Cardoso had for him. On leaving 
England, they had been two hundred and seventy- 
five in number ; they were ninety when the Calypso 
left them ; and to this they were now reduced. 

To a certain degree, ver had certainly been 
steeled by the habits of his profession. Accustomed 
to hold his own life cheaply, as a thing whieh might 
at any hour be called for in the course of the king's 
service, he seems to have regarded the loss of men 
by the climate here, as he would the loss of lives in 
action. And when his old schoolfellow, Mr. Birk- 
head, who commanded the cutter, gave notice that, 
if he recovered from the fever, he should return in 
the Hankey, he expressed, in his journal, surprise 
as well as regret at the intimation. Birkhead, after 
vainly urging him to abandon an attempt which he 
believed to be utterly hopeless, said that he could 
not in conscience leave him, without making him 
acquainted with the character of the only man who 
would be left in the cutter, Peter Hayles, by name ; 
he had been a notorious pirate in the bay of Hondu- 
ras ; he had also run away with one vessel in which 
he had sailed, and sold her; and had set fire to 
another and then plundered her—for which he had 
been tried, but had succeeded in defrauding the 

ard-arm. Birkhead, in returning to Sierra Leone, 
slept with pistols under his pillow, in fear of 
some attempt from this fellow, and, verily thought 
he would, one day or other, run away with the 
cutter. ‘I was sorry to learn all this,”’ says 
Beaver, ‘* for he is certainly the most useful man in 
the colony. However, knowing a man po be a vil- 
lain is geting over every difficulty.’ Certainly no 
man ever knew better than himself how to give a 
villain credit for the good which may be in him. 
and bring that good into action. ‘That same dav 
he promised to inerease Peter's wages from £1 
15s. per month to £3. A week after the Hankey 
had sailed, every man, woman, and ehild was ill, 
except himself; and he and the grumetas continued 
to work at the building. 

Four men had recovered sufficiently to be capable 
of bearing arms when Bellchore was seen with two 
canoes coming round the point. Beaver beat to 
arms, saluted isim, and then loaded his eight four- 
pounders with grape and canister. By that time 
the old African had landed and marched up to the 
eastern part of the square with two and thirty well- 
armed negroes. Beaver placed two sentinels at 
each gateway, with orders not to admit any one 
within the square, and to put to death any who 
might attempt to foree their way. He then went 
out to meet Bellchore, conducted him to his own 
tent, and put his men in possession of a hut which 
had been built for the grumetas. His own force, 
consisting of himself. the four convalescents. and 
seven grumetas, he divided into two equa! watches. 
taking the command of one, for the intention of such 
visitors in the then state of the colony could be no 
matter of doubt. He was advised not to trust him- 
self in the tent with the Bijuga chief and two of his 
men ; but believing that the danger would only be 
heightened by showing any symptom of fear, he 
dined there with Bellehore unarmed, the other ne- 





groes squatting on their hams, one on each side of 
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i of meat. was thought that 
Sarat am of assassination during iphery 
and he thought so himself. After dinner, Bellchore 
was particularly solicitous that he might be admit- 
ted into the square, and through the store-room ; 
Beaver took him there nonin The negro 
then returned to his people, and told them that most 
of the white men were dead ; that all the survivors, 
except their a were sick; that he had put 
them there, could send them away, for they 
were his chickens ; an expression of contempt by 
which the Bijugas were accustomed to call their 
unwarlike enemies the Bifaras. A grumeta who 
heard this reported it immediately to Beaver, and 
said that Bellchore meant to attack him. Beaver 
thought this so likely, that he assembled the rest 
of the grumetas, and the four colonists, and told them 
so; if they behaved with common firmness, he said, 
there would be no danger, for they could certainly 
repel an attack; but if they did not, there was no 
safety ; for rather than be taken by these people, he 
would blow them all up. The sequel must be told 
in his own words. 





“There was about a ton of gunpowder, a few | 
feet only from my cot in the store-room ; and I or- 
dered Nash, the cooper, to take the heads out of 
two of the barrels, one at either end, and by these 
were placed lighted matches. The north and west 
gateways were blocked up, and there was a four- 
pounder in the east and south ones. The Bijugas 
occupied a hut about ag | yards from the block- 
house; and I made their king, Bellchore, having 
first pointed out to him the powder and the matches, 
sleep in my cot. A few minutes afterwards, Nash, 
who had been accustomed to sleep on board the cut- 
ter, (where I had only one man, who was now on 
board, with orders to fire directly into the hut if he 
heard two muskets discharged in the night,) came 
to me and requested me to go on board the cutter to 
sleep as usual. This I refused. He threatened to 
swim on board ; and [ promised to shoot him if he 
made the attempt. He had never yet known me 
break my promise, and therefore went to the post 
where T had ordered him. I lay down, ieedeal 4 
in a cloak, in the middle of the east gateway, wit 
a brace of pistols under my head. Five sentinels 
called * All's well,’ every five minutes, and the night 
passed in peace. Thursday, 6. All day taken up 
with Bellehore, endeavoring to get him away before 
night, without his perceiving that it arises from 
fear. T succeeded about an hour before dark. Sa- 
luted him as he went out of the harbor. I attribute 
our safety to the powder; he certainly meant to 
attack us.” 

_ It is not surprising that after such a visit, and the 
sight of the open powder-casks, the grumetas should, 
all except one, have desired to leave him; they 
made whimsical prete:ts for this, as if they were 
ashamed to confess their reasonable fear to so reso- 
lute a man as Beaver ; but to their comrade and inter- 
preter, Johnson, who, being from Nova Scotia, had 
more confidence in the resources of a white man, 
they fairly acknowledged their motives, and that on 
no other account they had any reason to be dissatis- 
fied. ‘* I told them all,’’ says Beaver, ‘“ that every 
man on this island was free to leave it whenever he 
pleased ; that they had voluntarily come to work for 
me, and that T would not detain them a day longer 
than they wished ; adding, that though I stood in 
need of a few grumetas, they were at liberty to de- 
part by the first boat.”” He was at this time again 
very ill of the fever, and the palaver with these | 
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men aggravated the disease ; the next day he was 
delirious, and, on the following, having somewhat 
recovered his deranged senses, he sent for Fielder 
and Hood, the only subscribers who were able to 
move, made his will, and gave them advice how to 
act in case of his death. Almost the next entry in 
the journal is as follows : ‘* Died and was buried this 
evening, Mr. Fielder. This is the man who, two 
days ago, made my will, and whom I thought likely 
to be my successor. He was young and brave, fit 
to draw alion’s tooth.’’ Nextday, ** Still very ill.”’ 
The pinnace departed, ‘leaving my servant Wat- 
son, the only colonist well, on shore, and Peter 
Hayles in the cutter. Watson and myself slept in 
the east gateway, every other being barricadoed ; 
and I collected the colonists, being seven sick men, 
into the adjoining birth that we might be in a body 
in case of an attack. Two sick men with Peter, 
guard the cutter.’’ If craniology were true, the 
bumps of perseverance and resolution on Philip Bea- 
ver’s head must have risen into prominences like the 
horns of Michael Angelo’s Moses. 

‘“* Friday, Dec. 21. Have overworked myself, 
and feel very ill. Since the first of this month, of 
nineteen men, four women, and five children, we 
have buried nine men, three women, and oue child, 
which is, except one, half of the whole colony. It 
is melancholy no doubt, but many have absolutely 
died with fear. More courage, and greater exer- 
tions, I firmly believe, would have saved many of 
them ; but a lowness of spirits, a general despon- 
dency, seems to possess everybody. When taken 
ill, they lie down and say, that they know they shall 
die ; and what is very remarkable, I have never yet 
known one recover after having, in such a manner, 
given himself up.”” 

This fear, which Beaver supposed, in great part, 
to have caused the fatal termination of the disease, 
was in reality ove of its symptoms; not so much a 
vain apprehension of death, as a sure presentiment 
of it. When he recovered from his illness, John- 
son, to his ‘* inexpressible pleasure,’’ returned with 
eighteen grumetas, three women belonging to them, 
and two boys, so that he had now four-and-twenty 
able-bodied men, all free native laborers. But these 
men were continually quarreling among themselves, 
so that sometimes there was, on this account, little 
or no work done. They were noisy, and trouble- 
some, and riotous enough to make him exclaim, 
** No man, I believe, was ever so plagued with such a 
set ofrascals.”’ And yet over these people he assert- 
ed and exercised as firm an authority as he could 
have done on board a king’s ship. 

“This morning, one of the grumetas drew his 
knife on me. Had I a pistol, I believe I should 
have shot him. This crime is common with them ; 
they all carry knives in their girdles, and the instant 
they have any quarrel the knives are directly drawn. 
If this is not stopped, at least towards white men, 
I know not what may be the consequence. At 
noon I assembled all the grumetas, and endeavored 
to convince them of the enormity of the crime which 
Domingo Swar had been guilty ; that his life was 
forfeited ; and that he now only lived through my 
clemency. They seemed astonished at his bold- 
ness, sorry for his crime, and acknowledged that his 
punishment ought to be great. The man himself 
was half dead with fear. I told him that no pun- 
ishment short of death could atone for his crime, 
and that if he had attempted to wound one of the 
colonists, that would have been his fate ; but as the 
attempt was made upon me, whom twenty of them 
could not wound, I should remit his punishment, 
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be put on the branch of a large tree, and reeving a 
rope through it, declared that I would hang imme- 
diately the first of them that should ever be guilty 
of a similarcrime. Domingo was then ordered to the 
beach, there to wait the first boat’s arrival to 
him off the island, and was told, as he valued his life, 
never to appear again in my presence.”’ 

Beaver had taken ee of the opinion - 
eral among them, that all white men are witches, 
to confirm them in a notion, that he was invulnera- 
ble by any of their weapons. Two of the best of 
these people he was ere long obliged to discharge, 
for disobeying his orders, an offence, in his situation, 
*‘not to be forgiven.”” The rest behaved so ill, 
that he told them all they were a set of scoundrels, 
and might go away too if they chose ; seven ac- 
cepted this offer, and were immediately sent to 
Bissao. But he had now established his character 
for justice as well as resolution among these peo- 
ple ; and as he never detained a man who expressed 
a wish to go away, he never wanted grumetas, the 
boats generally returning with more new ones to the 
island than equalled the number of those who had 


— 

wice more he was in danger of a treacherous 
attack from the Bijugas; but we must omit the de- 
tails of these escapes. Some fruit of his persever- 
ance began now to be seen. The blockhouse was 
so far advanced, that he deemed it perfectly secure 
against any attack from the natives, and he, there- 
fore, ceased working on the Sabbath; for he had 
rightly judged, that any such cessation from work 


on that day was not ——— till the people could) 
He now began again to} 


gs to prayers in safety. 
ell trees and extend the cleared ground ; made lit- 
tle excursions into the island, and felt himself so 
far secure, that towards the end of March, he un- 
dressed himself, for the first time, except when he 
was ill, for eight months and nine days: “ for 
though, I trust,’’ says he, * that I have no im- 
proper fears, 1 have hitherto always thought it pru- 
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from his excessive folly ; I then ordered a block to 


knew, may sometimes safely, and therefore wisely, 
be relied on, in cases where it would be the extreme 
of credulity to expect, or even hope for, any per- 
manent reformation. The course of this man’s 
life had been somewhat remarkable. He was a 


carry | negro, born in British America, and brought up 


there as a blacksmith ; then he became a carpen- 
ter; and then, during the American war, entered 
into the British army. He was long an officer's 
servant ; and had in that capacity travelled over 
the greater of Great Britain and Ireland. Be- 
sides the trades which he had learned in youth, he 
understood caulking, was a tolerable sailor, a good 
servant, an excellent hairdresser, and an admirable 
cook. Moreover, he was Beaver’s chief interpre- 
ter, and of the greatest service to him in procuring 
grumetas. But, with all his good qualities, he was 
a great rascal ; and to that part of his character, no 
doubt, it was owing, that he had exchanged the 
comfortable life of a gentleman’s servant in Eng- 
land for that of a free laborer at Bissao, whither he 
had found his way from Sierra Leone. At Bissao 
he had been often in prison, was much in debt, and 
had been obliged to fly from the place. But in his 
case, as in that of Peter Hayles, knowing him to 
be a rascal, was “ getting over all difficulties :” 
and a man who Pl turn his hand to anything 
was, as Beaver said, invaluable to him in his situa- 
tion. He kept him in irons five days; and then 
finding him very humble and penitent, lectured 
him well, liberated him, and trusted him as before : 
he wished, indeed, to do everything that could 
attach this man to him, especially after the unques- 
tionable proof of generous feeling which had been 
manifested in this occurrence; but about three 
months afterwards, when Beaver had set him up 
for a trader, by fitting him up a boat, which he was 
to pay him for at some future time, and lending him 
two hundred barrs’ worth of goods for bis first 
trading voyage, instead of returning according to 
his promise, he made away with boat and goods, 
and the last that was heard of him was, that he 


dent to have arms within my reach, and to be ready| was in prison at Bissao—a proper reward for his 


to act in a moment, without losing the time neces-' 


sary for dressing, in case of surprise ; from open 
force we have now nothing to fear.” There was, 


however, much to fear from the character of the! 


people about him. One day, there was such a riot 
that it was necessary to beat to arms; he knocked 
down the black servant Watson with the butt-end 
of a fusil, and was about to seize Johnson, who 
was particularly violent, and put him in irons, when 
this grumeta presented a cocked pistol in each 
hand, and said, that he would rather be killed at 
once than put in irons, as he knew that he should 
then be flogged severely. Peter Hayles, (the ex- 
pirate,) who was close by, asked, at that moment, 
if he should fire at him, saying, that if orders were 
given, he would shoot him dead on the spot. 
** This sanguinary feliow,”’ says Beaver, *‘ I called 
a scoundrel, and ordering his musket to be taken 
from him, gave my own to Mr. Hood, and then 
went up to Johnson and seized him by the collar; 
he immediately burst into tears, and dropped both 
his pistols, saying he could not fire upon an 
unarmed man.” Had such a scene occurred in 
Greek or Roman history, it would have become a 
common-place illustration of magnanimity, as ex- 
emplified in both a. The anecdote is, indeed, 
one of those useful ones, which tend to counteract 
that sad sense of human depravity that any course 
of historical reading too surely impresses upon the 
heart. But a generous impulse, and that Beaver 





ingratitude. It was, perhaps, well for Beaver, that 
he thus absconded ; for it came afterwards to light, 
that one Moore, the captain of an American vessel, 
had advised this Johnson and Peter Hayles, as they 


| were both Americans, and both sailors, to get some 


of the grumetas on board the cutter, and run away 
with her ; sell the grumetas to any slave-ship upon 
the coast; then go to America and sel] the cutter, 
where nobody would know anything about it, and 
their fortunes would be made. These fellows asked 
Watson, the black servant, to join them in the 
scheme, and his refusal seems to have withheld 
them from carrying it into effect. And thus the 
desire which Peter Hayles had shown to receive 
orders for shooting Johnson was explained ; for, 
by so doing, he would have got rid of one who 
might, in some repentant and better mood, have 
informed Beaver of his treachery. 

Death had by this time nearly done its work 
among the Europeans of the colony; some went 
away in the American ship ; and then of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five persons who had sailed from 
England eleven months before, there remained only 
three white and two black men, with two boys, 
and Scott the midshipman, Peter Hayles, and the 
American deserter in the cutter—this being the 
whole strength of the colony. ‘‘ For such 4 
power,” said Beaver, ‘‘ we have work enough be- 
fore us.”” But the great work was done ; a strong- 
hold had been erected ; shelter was provided for 
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the reinforcement of colonists which he expected ; 
and he had acquired a character among the negroes 
for probity as well as resolution, such as no white 
man had ever before him obtained upon that coust. 
Bellchore at this time paid him another visit, with 
twenty-eight men. Beaver, who was now strong 
enough to stand in no fear of this treacherous tribe, 
intended at first to reproach him with his intended 
villany, then flog him, and turn him out of the 
island ; but further consideration, and the sense of 
preseat security, made him change his mind, and 
give him a frieudly reception, as if he was ignorant 
of what had passed. Some six-pounders were 
fired, not more with the intention of amusing him, 
than of confirming him in his opinion that “ all 
white man witch !’’ an exclamation which he fre- 
quently repeated. He astonished them with his 
theodolite, with his telescope, and with his quad- 
rant, bringing down the sun upon one of the 
Bijuga’s head, to the amazement of all his country- 
men ; and, without intending, he impressed them 
with a stronger persuasion of his miraculous pow- 
ers than even this exhibition could have produced, 
by happening to be seated upon a cannon when a 
boy fired it. Some Biafaras visited him, one of 
whom served him excellently well as a hunter, and 
the others worked as well as his hired grumetas. 
Whatever was necessary for shelter and security 
having been provided, everything that was now un- 
dertaken was for convenience and future comfort : 
fields, accordingly, were inclosed as well as cleared, 
a garden made, and huts built for the grumetas. 
Perhaps Beaver was never happier than at this 
time, when looking forward in hope, and thoroughly 
satisfied with the effect of his own perseverance. 
He says, indeed, that so far as related to himself, 
the time which he spent upon the island of Bulama 
(independeat of the motives which led him thither 
or kept him there) was the best spent part of his 
life, so completely was he thrown upon himself, 
and so completely, in consequence, were all his re- 
sources of mind called into action. ‘* For one year 
of that time,’’ says he, ‘‘ I had not an individual to 
converse with, and lived almost as much the life of 
a hermit as if there had not been another human 
being on the island. It is true that ] set everybody 
to work, and directed them what to do, but there 
our intercourse ceased. Their work done, the 
grumetas retired to their houses, the settlers to 
their rooms.’’ He had never before had a tool of 
any kind in his hand, yet he practised the various 
trades of—1. carpenter in all its branches, from 
that of making a broomstick to that of building a 
house ; 2. joiner ; 3, sawyer, which he found the 
most difficult of the whole; 4. brickmaker; 5. 
tanner, for he tanned a number of goat-skins for the 

ttoms of a set of chairs; 6. thaicher ; 7. tallow- 
chandler; 8. rope-maker; 9. sail-maker; 10. 
caulker ; 11. plasterer; 12. carcase-butcher—it hav- 
ing fallen to his lot more than once to skin and cut up 
a bullock, which had been killed for the colonists. 
And among those occupations which are dignified 


with the name of professions, he practised as—1. en- | 


gineer; 2. architect; 3. surveyor; and 4. apothe- 
cary, “‘ with this difference in practice,’ said he, 
“that I never made a bill. Some of the employ- 
ments were not very dignified ; however, to make 
amends, I was honored with very fine, nay, mag- 
nificent titles. ‘The Portuguese always called me 
governor ; the Bijugas, capitad; but all the other 
nations, king (rey.)”’ 
_ The island abounded with game ; thore was the 
potamas in the river, and elephants were very 
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numerous. A most afflicting account is given of 
killing a female and her young in the water. Bea- 
ver repented that he had attacked them, when in 
mercy he was compelled to finish the butchery that 
had been begun; and ‘‘ determined never again to 
attack any of these poor animals, unless he were 
provided with iron slugs ; for to fire leaden balls at 
them exceeded,’ he said, *‘ almost anything in 
cruelty. ‘The larger elephant grounded in three 
feet water ; and, while Peter Hayles was cutting 
out its tusks with a broad axe, I,” says Beaver, 
** sat on its upper side, with a long pike, to prick 
the sharks on the nose which surrounded it, and 
keep them from him; there were never less than 
seven or eight trying to nibble at it.’ Nothing 
that came within reach of his observation seems 
ever to have escaped it; but he was not able to 
seek for information, owing to the lassitude oeca- 
sioned by excessive labor under a vertical sun. In- 
deed, even his constitution was not acclimated by 
the repeated seasonings which it underwent ; true 
as it may be in many cases, that Pars sanitatis 
velle sanare fuit, even the strong will could not 
fortify him against this deadly atmosphere, though 
it preserved him from the stupefying effect which 
was produced upon the few remaining colonists— 
whose minds “if ever they had any,’’ he says, 
‘** were annihilated.” 

Just twelve months after the departure of the 
Calypso, when he had written his journal, and was 
sitting down to a boiled fow!] for supper, his door 
opened, and two Englishmen came in. ‘ It is im- 
possible,’’ he says, ‘* to express my astonishment, 
my joy, my feelings, at the sight. Their florid 
complexions, their appearance of health and vigor, 
were such a contrast to the yellow skins and shriv- 
elled carcases which I had for a long time been ac- 
customed only to see, that I gazed upon them the 
whole evening. 1 thought them the handsomest 
mortals I had ever beheld.’’ They were from a 
vessel bound to Sierra Leone, but charged with let- 
ters for him, and some provisions for the colony. 
The letters were from the trustees, in reply to the 
despatches by the Calypso and the Hankey. They 
promised to send out, in about six weeks or two 
months, some six, eight, or ten settlers, with a 
fresh supply of useful articles ; and if, in the inter- 
val, they should receive favorable accounts from 
him, or meet with the encouragement from govern- 
ment which they expected, they said that the ship- 
ment would probably be very considerable, and the 
settlers more numerous, as well as of a proper de- 
scription; and they expressed the most earnest 
wish that he would not think of quitting the colony 
—iut least during the present season—but exert 
himself to keep it up, and prevail on his associates 
to stand by him, so that his hard labors might not 
be rendered fruitless. 

These letters informed him of the war with 
France ; upon which he writes in his journal, thus 
—as we might expect him to have written :— 

** Although no earthly consideration would have 
induced me to have placed myself in my a 
situation, could I have foreseen, on our leaving 
England, that we were so near a war, or even that 
there was a distant probability of one; yet, being 
here, I cannot leave it. If I take everybody with 
me, I abandon the colony when there is no necessity 
for so doing; I deceive those who placed them- 
selves under my care; I betray the subscribers at 
home ; I betray the interest of humanity. It is 
true, I am under no written obligation ; I receive no 
pay—I receive no support—I have no master. 
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True, but I feel that I ought to stay; and there- 
fore, be the consequences what they may, here will 
T remain. Should I go and leave the colonists, 
they would all be killed ; they could not exist with- 
out me. Should I not in that case, besides deser- 
tion, be guilty of murder! What do I get by re- 
maining here! nothing. Yes, I do; the satisfaction 
of feeling that I act as I ought to do. I have 
therefore written to the Admiralty the following 
letter :— 


“* * Island of Bulama, July 24, 1793. 

““*Sin,—I have to request that you will be 
pleased to inform their lordships, that, by a vessel 
which arrived here on the 22d instant, [ was in- 
formed that all half-pay officers have been ordered, 
through the medium of the Gazette, to return to 
England ; also, to inform them that I have the di- 
rection of a small colony whose very existence 
depends upon my presence. If I disobey their lord- 
ships’ order in the Gazette, I know that I am liable 
to lose my commission; and if I obey it, 1 never 
deserved one. 

***] hope their lordships will observe the pecu- 
liar difficulty of my situation, and give me credit 
when | aver that the king has not an officer more 
attached to him, his country, and constitution, than 
myself; that it is with the greatest regret I found 
myself obliged to be absent from the fleet in time 
of war; and that I shall embrace the first opporta- 
nity of joining my profession. 1 have the honor to 

, &e. 

“** To Philip Stevens, Esq., 
Secretary to the Admiralty.’ ”’ 


Tn the despatches, which he took this opportu- 
nity of sending to the trustees, he said, ‘‘ the good 

ople of England need not be afraid of coming out. 

hey will find a fort ready to protect them. They 
need not be much afraid of the climate; I think it 
a tolerably healthy one. They need not run the 
risk of clearing a spot of ground to build on ; I have 
already as much cleared as a large town would 
cover,’ &c. Fortunately for others, though fatally 
for the scheme in which he had so heartily en- 
gaged, his despatches never reached the trustees ; 
the promised reinforcements never arrived ; and he 
was left to work on with grumetas, who soon 
learned the secret of their own strength. The rains 
had now returned. “ All hands sick,’’ was the usual 
entry in the journal; and when a grumeta was to 
be flogged for house-breaking, Beaver was obliged 
to make his own comrades punish him, for none of 
the colonists were able to perform that office. The 
loss of memory, from which the survivors seem par- 
tially to have recovered during the better season, 
returned ; and, what with sickness, fear, and de- 
spondency, all of them became almost idiots. ‘1 
have had sickness as well as others,’’ says Beaver, 
**more bodily exertion than any other individual— 
and more mental exertion than all of them put to- 
gether; and yet I am the only person in the colony 
whose memory is totally unimpaired. It is true I 
have never been afraid; while every other person 
has lived in fear and trembling for these last eleven 
months. Whether or not fear can produce such 
effects, I shall leave to the physician or philosopher 
to determine. The fact is as I state it.”’ 

Shortly after this he found it necessary to disrate 
Peter Hayles, the pirate ; and, for some forgotten 
provocation, assembled the colonists, and asked them 
if they were not all villains? This “ all’’ amount- 
.ed only to seven men and one boy; and an excep- 
tion from the charge of villany was made in favor 
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of Mr. Hood, who was now thoroughly stupefied, 
but had always been a good, quiet, hard working 
man, willing to do whatever was in his power. 
Of this little number, two ran off with the boat, for 
which he consoled himself by thinking there were 
now two mouths less to feed. Bennet, the one, 
had ** never done anything but crawl about the 
blockhouse ;’’ and Peter Hayles, the other, though 
he had been the most useful man in the whole set, 
had of late been ‘* not worth his salt.’’ He left the 
following letter behind him, asking leave to go, 
after he had run away :— 


“To Mr. Beaver.—Sir, I hope that you will 
pardon me for riteing to you, which I know I am 
not worthy of, but I hope you will forgive me for 
all things past, for i am going to try to get a pas- 
sage to the Cape deverds, and then for America. 
Sir, if you will be so good as to let me go, I shall 
be greatly ab bleaght to you. Sir, I hope you will 
parden me for runing away. Sir, I am your most 
obedient umbld servant, 

“Peter Hayies 

‘* Sir, I do rite with Tears in my eyes.”’ 


Gallows-bird as he was, it may be believed that 
he spoke the truth in this postseript, and in eireum- 
stances less desperate, he would have served Beaver 
to the last. 

Bellchore now paid him another visit, and pressed 
him to return it, saying his women did nothing but 
ery to see him, and he must come and satisfy them 
or they would die. ‘The cunning old raseal!” 
says Beaver, ‘‘ he forgot that all white man witch.” 
Knowing that he could do nothing by force, he 
wanted to get Beaver into his power, and then get 
rum, powder, tobacco, and arms, of which he 
thought the blockhouse was full, for his ransom. 
A friendly Papal trader sent him word to arm his 
grumetas, and beware of the Bijugas. But the 
grumetas were at this time the more dangerous of 
the two ; and the four remaining colonists, stupefied 
as in other respects they were, distinctly perceived 
their danger. At the end of October they presented 
to him what they entitled a humble petition, declar- 
ing their’ intention of departing by a vessel which 
was hourly expected. ‘‘ It is not out of disrespect 
to you, sir,”’ they said; “‘ far from it. We are all 
sorry to leave you ; but we hope that you will value 
your life as we do ours, and leave a place which 
you cannot hold without risking your life every mo- 
ment both night and day.’’ Beaver replied that he 
could not prevent their deserting him; but that he 
would procure some Portuguese soldiers at Bissao 
to keep the place with them ; and he only requested 
them not to let the grumetas know their intention 
till he could receive an answer from Bissao. 

For a fortnight after this he went on with his 
works—making a pond, clearing up stumps, and 
finishing inclosures. The colonists then presented 
a second petition, to the same tenor as the first, but 
in a more determined tone; and Hood said, that 

as he was to leave the island, and more to 
leave Beaver alone on it, go he would, he and the 
rest having done their duty by remaining with him 
so long. If he would not go with them in the cut- 
ter, they would run away and leave him to his fate. 
Beaver represented to them the danger of going to 
sea in a cutter without ropes, sails, anchors, cables, 
chart of the channel on which any dependence 
could be placed, pilot, or any individual who knew 


‘anything of the place; without sailors alsa, for 


there was but one among them, and he was lame, 
and had a fever whenever he was exposed to the 
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air. Their danger he states forcibly ; but their an- 
swer was, *‘ If we remain, death is certain; if we 

, we have achance.”” Further opposition would 
eos been unavailing ; and when the last argument 
whieh was addressed to their fears failed, he yield- 
ed, but not till then did he discontinue clearing the 
ground of stumps. Most of the stores he sold to an 
agent of the Portuguese government, and to his 
friend Cardoso ; the rest he shipped. ‘‘1 must 
confess,’’ says he, ‘* that in going out of the harbor, 
I feel a great reluctance at being obliged to abandon 
a spot which | have certainly very much improved, 

to see all my exertions, my cares and anxieties 
for the success of this infant colony, entirely thrown 
away; but, at the same time, I do feel an honest 
consciousness that everything that could be reason- 
ably expected from me had been done to secure 
(though without success) its establishment.” 
When he was thus obiiged to abandon the island, 
the trees of about fifty acres had been cut down and 
burnt, and thirteen of these acres cleared of the 
stumps, and inclosed in three inclosures ; a garden 
of half'an acre, and a cattle and poultry yard of 
twice as much more had been inclosed with pales. 
There was a blockhouse; two nests of grumetas’ 
houses ; a good broad road leading to each ; a well in 
the blockhouse ; and a pond for fresh water in the 
field. Almost all, except the blockhouse, had been 
done by the labor of free natives. Tropical fruits, 
esculent vegetables, and other trees, were thriving 
in the garden. The practicability, therefore, of 
cultivating such productions, and by means of free 
natives, Beaver, as he himself says, undoubtedly 
had proved. Shelter and protection were prepared 
for more settlers ; and fields were ready for the 
plough. Beaver had done more than this. Ina 
art of the world, where it was an opinion estab- 
fished as firmly as any point of faith, and warranted 
by all former experience, that ‘all white man 
rogue,’’ he had obtained the confidence and respect 
of the people. ‘Their first impressions were unfa- 
vorable, because he would not deal with them for 
slaves; but when it was seen that he was in ear- 
nest in this refusal, and would neither buy nor sell 
them, that he paid his grumetas fairly, and let them 
leave him whenever they thought good, among all 
the nations, (and they were many, to whom these 
men belonged,) it became a saying, that “‘ the white 
man of Bulama can’t do bad.”’ 

Upon reaching Sierra Leone he sold the cutter, 
disposed of four of his companions according to 
their own wishes, recovered of another fever, and 
of the jaundice which followed it, recruited his 

tly exhausted strength, and then returned to 
England in one of the company’s vessels, with Mr. 
Hood, the only surviving subscriber! On his ar- 
rival, the Bulama Association held a meeting at the 
Mansion House, passed a vote of thanks to him, 
and resolved that a gold medal should be presented 
to him in acknowledgment of his meritorious ser- 
vices ; this vote, and this unperformed resolution 
were his only reward for two years of such unpar- 
alleled exerttons—he having moreover lost his half- 
pay, not only for that time, but for the six months 
preceding. 

Within two months after his return he was made 
first lieutenant of the Stately, sixty-four, in which 
ship he distinguished himself at the capture of the 
Cape of Good Hope. After a cruise off the Isle of 
France, that ship joined the squadron under Sir G. 
H. mypiaseene, with whom Beaver then com- 


an acquaintance which ripened into a 


friendship that was only terminated by death. He 
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was present at the capture of the Dutch squadron, 
and the admiral then removed him into his own 
flag-ship, the Monarch, the same in which he had 
commenced his maritime career. On the way home 
the Monarch was driven into Crookhaven, on the 
coast of Ireland, just when the French were off 
Bantry Bay, and near them it was obliged to re- 
main some days at anchor. A large French frig- 
ate was wrecked about three miles off; there 
were on board three hundred seamen and two 
hundred and sixty soldiers: ‘‘on her striking the 
rocks, the former hoisted out the boats, and beat 
out the brains of all the latter who attempted to 
enter them. Neither would they admit any of 
the officers, through whose folly, they exclaimed, 
the ship was lost. While thus deliberately guilty 
of such atrocious murders, these wretehes perished 
themselves, a dreadful instanee of the savage de- 
pravity produced by a total want of order, disci- 
line, and religious obligation.”’ Seven, whom 
aver rescued from the wreck, were the only sur- 
vivors ! 

A coolness between Lord Keith and the Admi- 
ralty is believed to have disappointed Beaver’s 
hopes of promotion at this time, which ehagrined 
him the more, because he used to say, ‘‘ he would 
not give a pin to be made an admiral after fifty.” 
The mutiny soon followed, and he observes in his 
journal that hearty as his regard for British tars had 
always been, he should now like their character 
better than ever, for the decency and moderation 
with which, except in one ship, all hands had con- 
ducted themselves throughout that astounding trans- 
action. Lord Keith, being appointed to the com- 
mand in the Mediterranean, applied for him to resume 
his oid situation on board the Poudebyatt, for he had 
now become noted as the best first lieutenant in the 
service. 

** He found that ship in such a state of insuber- 
dination, that three days after joining her, he writes 
—‘ What confusion everywhere! one would sup- 
pose that we were manned from the Glory; last 
night we had all but Jost the ship—this will never 
do.’ Soon afterwards he exclaims, ‘ Are the offi- 
cers going to copy the men? We have here so 
many for promotion, that few are left for plain duty ; 
we had just now nearly run over a brig, but where 
from, or whither bound, the Lord knows—a pretty 
look-out for a smart ship.’ 

** It should be here premised, that this captious 
tone might rise, in some measure, from the view 
which the writer, as a first lieutenant selected 
expressly to carry on al] the detail duties, took of 
the state of the ship. Indeed, it must be candidly 
admitted, that with a zeal sometimes bordering upon 
heat, his rigidly exact notions did not always quad- 
rate with those of his messmates. He took umbrage 
at an apparent levity not unusual in a fag ehip, 
where youths of powerful interest are brought 
together rather to accept than to earn commissions ; 
and having determined to act up to what he consid- 
ered the punctilio of service, he brought Lord Coch- 
rane, despite of his influence with the commander- 
in-chief, to a court-martial, for failing in personal 
respect towards him. The frivolity of excessive 
nicety about scrubbing decks, squaring yards, bur- 
nishing arms, polishing stanchions, flying kites, and 
reefing to a second of time, he despised, and _per- 
haps justly ; but he deemed every breach of official 
decorum too dangerous an inroad upon our truly 
Spartan system of discipline to be overlooked.” 

He followed Lord Keith to the Queen Charlotte, 
and his promotion soon took place to the Dolphin, 
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44 ;—but it was thought that the flag-ship would 
not have been destroyed if he had continued in her, 
because he never permitted hay to be pressed on 
board, to which cause her loss, by taking fire, was 
generally attributed. He now distinguished himself 
at the siege of Genoa, and being appointed to treat, 
on the part of the English, when that city eapitula- 
ted, a French account remarks that “the English 
captain Bivera answered non, nen, to eg Apu the 
Austrian general was more polite.’’ In our own 
service it was too often foand theoaghoet the war 
that on such oecasions soldiers were more polite than 
sailors. Massena was most urgent to retain some 
small craft, ‘‘ for having taken all our ships,” said 
he, ‘‘a few boats are beneath your notice.’’ It 
seems that Lord Keith afterwards softened Captain 
Beaver’s no, and that Massena used these very boats 
to smuggle away his plunder. Lord Keith thought 
to reward his services, which had been very great 
during the siege, by making him the bearer of the 
despatches ; but the circuitous route which he was 
obliged to take gave time for news of the battle of 
Marengo to arrive before him ; and when he reached 
the Admiralty, exhausted with fatigue, he found his 
despatches were of no importance, and returned 
without either his pest commission or the gift usual 
on such occasions, neither of which ought to have 
been withheld. If the guns could not be fired for 
the capture of a place which the enemy had regained, 
there was no reason why an officer, who had per- 
formed his part zealously and well, should have 
been disappointed of his due reward. Confident, 
however, as he had a right to be, in his character 
and himself, he married at Gibraltar, on his way 
back, a lady to whom he had been previously 
engaged. Next he was heard of in the expedition 
before Cadiz, where Morla, whose name has since 
become so peculiarly and eprom | infamous, 
addressed that memorable letter, to the British com- 
manders, which made them, for the sake of human- 
ity, and to their own and their country’s honor, 
desist from the intended attack. Beaver was now 
appointed to command the flag-ship, with post-rank ; 
and in the expedition to Egypt, he it was who so 
diligently arranged the naval communications, as to 
draw from Sir Ralph Abercrombie the remark, that 
all his wants were anticipated as if by magic. His 
eonduct, during that campaign, obtained for him, 
from the Porte, the medal of the order of the Cres- 
eent, a diamond box for himself, and a golden one 
for each of his lieutenants ; bat when the peace of 
Amiens was made, he found ‘‘ that by a new gov- 
ernment order, respecting freight money, he had 
lost elevea hundred pounds on which he had reck- 
oned; his plate, and everything necessary for 
housekeeping, which he had sent from England, 
disappeared at sea, and he was left poor indeed.’’ 
He was paid off on his arrival in England ; a frigate 
was offered him, but he wisely declined it, because 
of his inability, in time of peace, to maintain a fam- 
ily at home, and support the expense of a table 
afloat: so he fixed himself at Watford, and there 
found his time fully oceupied with his family, his 
books, his cottage, and his half-acre of garden. But 
his was too active and too ambitious a spirit for 
retirement; Bulama was still, to his imagination, a 
little paradise, (such, indeed, it might be for a race 
of civilized negroes, or for a mixed breed, uniting 
the European mind with the African constitution,) 
and the command of two or three vessels for African 
colonization appeared to be within his reach, when 
the renewal of war closed this scheme. 








He was now appointed to command the Sea Fen-- 
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cibles, on the Essex coast; and it is said by his 
biographer that his strictures at that time “‘ are so 
clearly decisive on certain points of national impol- 
icy, and, from disdaining to temporize, expressed so 
strongly, that it is not advisable to publish them.” 
To us it appears always advisable, when it can be 
done without danger, to expose any national impol- 
icy, and that, too, in the strongest terms ; for it is 
only by such exposure that we can hope to have it 
amended. He submitted to the Admiralty a plan 
for destroying the flotilla at Boulogne ; and he pub- 
lished, upon the subject of the then threatened inva- 
sion, a letter in the Courier, (reprinted in this vol- 
ume,) so clear and so convincing in its arguments, 
that it might have sufficed to dispel the fears of even 
the most timid : in that letter he spoke of the British 
army, “‘ with which,” said he, ‘1 have served in 
each quarter of the globe. I know its merits, I 
know its foibles; I know it well, and am as fully 
convinced as I am that I now write, that this army 
as far surpasses all others in bravery, as British sea- 
men su al] others in skill.” At this time he 
found leisure to arrange and publish his African 
Memoranda, a book* which, though little noticed 
at the time, and still too little known, is perhaps the 
most extraordinary record of individual perseverance, 
exertion, and resolution, that ever issued from the 


ress. 

After frequent applications, he was at length 
appointed to the Acasta, a forty-gun frigate, and 
having settled his wife and children at Swansea, 
sailed for the West Indies. Being sent to Halifax 
for repairs, the opinion which he formed of our then 
pendant disputes in America was thus expressed in 
a letter. ‘If either dignity or policy guided our 
councils, we should have been at war with these 
people, for our conciliatory system is viewed only 
as want of energy. Instead of strictly enforcing 
our orders in council, we enact ordinances one day, 
and the next issue licenses in the teeth of them; 
thereby decidedly sacrificing our national to our 
commercial interest.”’ Speaking then of the ‘* vul- 
garity, mendacity, and malignity of the American 
democratic press,’’ qualities in which it was not 
exceeded by our own, he says, “* with you in Fu- 
rope, the public mind is too ardently occupied to 
pay that attention to transatlantic politics which per- 
haps they merit ; but thé heads of departments here 
should detect and expose the misrepresentations and 
falsehoods which flow so profusely : what remains 
uncontradicted will generally be credited, for many 
read, while few think. If the editor of the Halifax 
Gazette cannot stem the effect of the poison which 
is disseminated in this province, and is withholden 
by disaffection, indolence, or fear, the sooner he sells 
his types and presses, and kicks his devils into hell, 
the better.”’ 

It is proper in this place to relate something 
which is altogether unnoticed by Captain Beaver's 
biographer. In the summer of the year 1811, Mr. 
Brougham, as an instance of the oppression and 
cruelty practised in the British navy, brought 
forward a story in the House of Commons, to this 
effect :— 

** A naval captain on the western station, about 
two years ago, acted with such severity to his crew, 
that to a man they expressed their discontent. One 
man, who had been flogged once or twice, said, 
‘that if he were sentenced to be flogged again, he 
would leap overboard ;’ this being told the es 
he replied, ‘ I will try the gentleman.’ Accordingly 


* London, 4to, 1805, 
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the man was again sentenced to be flogged, and 
actually leapt into the sea. At this time the vessel 
was under an easy press of sail, and there was a 

neral cry of ‘ Heave to, heave to; lower the 

t.’ But the captain said, ‘ No; if the gentle- 

man prefers that ship to this, he is welcome to sail 
in it.’ He would not permit any attempt to save 
him; and the man was drowned.”’ 

Upon this, the secretary of the Admiralty called 
upon Mr. Brougham to state the name of the ship ; 
he did so, but not in the course of the debate, nor 
till the day before the session closed, when of course 
it was not ible that inquiry could be made in 
time for refuting the misrepresentation, if such it 
should prove, as publicly as it had been made. 

“The Admiralty, however, immediately investi- 
gated the business; a lieutenant, who had at the 
time belonged to the ship, was found, and his depo- 
sition related the circumstances as they had reall 
occurred. The sufferer was ordered to be Seamet 
not to try whether he would fulfil his intention of 
jumping overboard, (for no such intention had been 
expressed on his part, and still less had any such 
diabolical purpose of provoking him to effect it ever 
entered the heart of the captain,) but because he 
had been asleep below during his watch ; an offence 
of which he had been repeatedly guilty. It was 
true that he jumped overboard ; the lieutenant who 
made this deposition was at the time standing by 
the captain, where he heard, and could not but hear, 
every word which the captain spoke ; it was false 
that the captain had used the words imputed to 
him, or any words of the like import; it was false 
that no efforts were made to save the man; the ship 
was put back, and the boat lowered; and it was 


equally false, and equally calumnious, that the crew 
to a man expressed their discontent against the cap- 
tain for his habitual severity, for he was both 
beloved and respected by them. The captain, against 
whom this accusation of nothing less than wanton 
murder had been thus groundlessly thrown out, is 
one of the most able men and distinguished officers 


in the British service. But such is the system of 
these popular reformers :—like the stone lions of 
the state inquisition at Venice, they are ready to 
receive all accusations, however unsupported, and 
open-mouthed to repeat them, careless whom or 
what they injure, so they can but gain popularity.”’ 

This statement is copied here from a publication 
of that time; a copy of the deposition is in our pos- 
session, and it is just and proper not to withhold 
now, what was withheld then, that the Acasta was 
the ship named, and Philip Beaver the officer who 
was thus accused! No comment can be needed ; 
but if the circumstance had found a place in Captain 
Smyth's volume, no better annotation could have 
accompanied it than the example which he has 
given of Beaver’s regard for the lives and the well- 
being of the men under his command. Writing toa 
young friend who had just been appointed to a sloop 
of war, he bade him recollect— 

“That numbers of your people have been im- 
pressed, and are the unwilling victims of our tem- 
poral, —_ urgent interests. Such consider- 
ations, added to the tantalizing breaches of the ties 
of home, which the very nature of the service ren- 
ders necessary, should make every good officer 
desirous of establishing the comfort of his crew. 
Temper discipline with kindness. Endeavor to 
grant some respite in port, if the tenor of your 
instructions will admit it. The refitting, stowing 
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sails, with all the minor minutia, leave but little 
leisure. And yet I know many smart gentlemen 
who torment themselves to find constant labor for 
their ships’ companies, and who would be astonished 
to discover that it was not considered a proof of 
knowledge. Jack knows well enough what is neces- 
sary, and therefore does not relish a too frequent 
mustering of hammocks and bags, polishing of iron 
work, and other artificial modes of teasing the time.”’ 
—pp. 171, 172. 

Such were his feelings regarding the comfort of 
his crew ; and, as respecting their lives— 

** Remarking one day, in conversation, upon the 
dangers to which many, from a mistaken sense of 
courage, sometimes expose themselves and their 
crews, where no corresponding advantage could be 
gained,—he said he had sinned occasionally in that 
way himself, but was cured of the propensity by an 
incident, which, though trifling in itself, had made 
a strong impression upon his mind. He had stood 
close in bas one of the batteries of Martinique, 
when a shot fired from it fell at the feet of a mid- 
shipman, whom he had received under the anxious 
solicitations of a parent, to be as careful of him’as 
circumstances would permit. ‘I asked myself seri- 
ously whether I had fulfilled the entreaties of my 
friend? I had no business to be where I then was, 
for no object could be accomplished by it ; and had 
this boy been killed, I should have considered his 
death to have lain at my door. The same feeling 
has influenced me since; and as, however I may 
risk my own life, 1 have no right, unnecessarily, 
to endanger that of others, I take care to avoid it.’ ”’ 

The truth is, that Beaver was beloved by his 
men, and not by his officers. Captain Smyth ob- 
serves, that he could not understand, and found it 
difficult to excuse, either indifference or idleness in 
either. His discipline, in the early part of his 
career, was, like that in which he had himself been 
trained, severe ; but he soon saw his error, acknow]- 
edged and corrected it. It then became strict, but 
never tyrannical, never unjust, never capricious. 
** Yet,” says his biographer, ‘* the pardonable weak- 
ness of forgiving a little more frequently would, 
perhaps, have brought the commander's character 
nearer to perfection. But with him the punishment 
of slight transgressions could not be imputed to heat 
of temper, cloaked under the necessities of official 
discipline ; it was what he considered a conscien- 
tious discharge of his duty.’? Such the men knew 
it to be; they saw that he was exceedingly careful 
of their health ; that he was sparing of their lives; 
and, what they would feel more than either, that he 
saved them from the annoyance of unnecessary 
labor. They therefore loved, as well as respected 
and admired him. But with the officers he was not 
popular, except with those who were capable of 
appreciating his character ; for, when he eommand- 
ed, he rarely, if ever, consulted any one. ‘* There 
was a degree of moral as well as physical magna- 
nimity about him, which rather sought than shrunk 
from responsibility.”’ He could as easily have low- 
ered his stature, as have concealed his consciousness 
of superiority to most of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; and, ‘‘ wherever incapacity was evident, 
he evinced contempt, even towards senior officers.”’ 
But he had no other pride than this, which he 
deemed requisite for his station and necessary in his 
profession. Both in his life and conversation he 
was a strictly moral man—rather, it should be said, 
a religious one ; for his life bore testimony to the sin- 


stores, squaring yards, working boats, and drying} cerity and efficacy of his belief. He read prayers 
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regularly and solemnly to the ship’s company, and 
set them the best example in the regularity and tem- 
perance of his habits. 

Beaver was not unsuccessful in the Acasta, but 
his agent at Barbadoes died insolvent ; and he was 
thus defrauded of more than £3000 prize-money. 
He bore a distinguished part in the capture of Mar- 
tinique and of the Saintes—having, at both places, 
the charge of conducting and landing the troops ; 
opened a communication with the Caraccas, upon 
the commencement of the Spanish war against the 
French ; and, in 1809, sailed for England in his 
erazy frigate, ‘‘ literally freighted with French- 
men,” his crew being so weak, that he not only 
thought it prudent to sleep with loaded fire-arms 
himself, but recommended a captain and lieutenant, 
who were his passengers, to do the same. The 
Acasta was paid off, and he remained about six 
months unemployed, when Lord Mulgrave appointed 
him to the Nisus, a frigate just completed ; and he 
took leave of his friends and farsily forever, and 
sailed for the Cape. The disembarkation at the 
Isle of France was entirely managed by him; and 
it was one of the most perfect as well as most ardu- 
ous operations of the kind. As a reward for his 
exertions, the admiral left him senior officer on the 
station. Being thus “ obliged frequently to have 
men of high rank with their staff on board, he 
entreated that he might be permitted to draw for 
the trifling allowance generally accompanying a 
broad pendant; this, although inadequate to his 
expenses, would have diminished the accumulation 
of debt, in which the very nature of his distinguished 
services necessarily involved him; but his request 
was unheeded.’’ Commodore Beaver’s next ser- 
vice was the capture of the Seychelles ; after which 
he sailed for Madras, for treasure, taking the degree 
and a half channel, in consequence of a manuscript 
chart which he obtained in his conquest, and thus 
saving nearly a thousand miles of route. In the 
reduction of Java he bore a conspicuous part, as he 
had always done wherever his services were re- 
quired. 

The war in the East being thus concluded, he 
returned to the Isle of France, cruised afterwards 
in search of an expected enemy in the Southern 
Indian Ocean, and in 1812 examined the east coast 
of Africa. On that coast, at Johanna, and at Mo- 
zambique, he collected many particulars concernin 
Benyowski; and believing that he knew more of 
the betrayal, and consequent fate, of that remarka- 
ble adventurer than any other person in the world, 
he expressed a hope in his journal that he might, 
at some future day, in his half-pay cottage, relate 
that tragedy to the world, and “‘ expose the villany 
of those, who, by the barbarous murder of an adven- 
turous nobleman, had so deeply injured the cause 
of humanity in those benighted regions.”’ Beaver 
had a strong sympathy with Benyowski; to colo- 
nize in Africa, for the purpose of civilizing the 
Africans, was the first wish of his heart. His 
account of Quiloa is very curiovs; and his conduct 
there distinguished by the same promptitude and 
sense of justice which always characterized him. 
He returned to the Cape somewhat debilitated by a 
disorder contracted at Batavia by hard duty, and 
by exertions at Quiloa, which were deemed impru- 
dent. Beginning now to think with some anxiety 
concerning the future, and being painfully desirous 
to rejoin his family, he heard with joy that his ship 
was ordered, toward the end of mber, to St. 
Helena, to collect a convoy for England; but neg- 
lecting, in his habitual reliance upon a strong con- 
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stitution, to employ any medical aid for an obstruc- 
tion, which might easily have been removed, he 
did not apply to his su till it was too late. 
An interesting account of his death is given by that 
a. Mr. Prior, now well known as the biog- 
rapher of Burke; it was such as might have been 
ex from the whole tenor of his fife, composed 
and manly, in the confidence of one who had always 
endeavored to do his duty to the utmost, and in 
Christian faith. 

His last hours were cheered by a persuasion that 
a valuable American ship, which he had lately cap- 
tured, would form a provision for his family ; ‘ for 
he had no suspicion that the greater part of the 
cargo would be claimed and awarded as individual 
property.”” 

“His family, at his death, consisted of Mrs. 
Beaver and six children; and as fortune had not 
favored him in the acquisition of wealth, his widow 
was, through the kindness of Lord Viscount Melville, 
appointed matron of Greenwich Hospital School—a 
situation which she could have little contemplated, 
when her husband was so conspicuous in the high 
road to the brightest honors. This nomination, 
however, afforded a refuge from pecuniary distress, 
and procured her an unexpected source of consola- 
tion, in the eager desire with which the veteran 
sailors crowded her door, entreating to see the 
children, those interesting portraits of their late 
revered commander.’’—p. 308. 

Captain Smyth has rendered a service to his pro- 
fession and his country by publishing these memoirs 
of his friend. Yet we wish that he may be induced 
to perform a further service to both, and a further 
justice to the dead, by giving us more of Beaver’s 
papers, of his journals and his letters ; for, if ever 
there was a man whose secret thoughts would 
bear exposure to the world, it was this. Were 
these remains collected and published, with his 
African Memoranda, in such a form as would put 
them within reach of that wider public, to whom 
such a work would be equally acceptable and use- 
ful, they ought to be put into the hands of every 
midshipman, and of every young soldier as well; 
and they would form for their author a more dura- 
ble monument than could have been erected to him 
in Westminster Abbey or St. Paul's. 
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Kwow ye the land where the hot toast and muffin 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 

spheres ; 

Where scandalous stories and hints about nuffin, 

Now melt into whispers, now rise into sneers? 

Know ye the land where the liquids and cake 

Their circumvolutions consecutive make ; 

Where Pompey’s strong arms are oppressed with 
Pekoe, 

And the air waxes faint with the scent of the sloe ; 

Where malice produces its bitterest fruit, 

And the voice of detraction can never be mute ; 

Where the tints of the story, the shades of the lie, 

In number though varied, in falsehood may vie, 

And the venom of scandal is deepest in dye ; 

Where virgins of fifty strange ringlets entwine, 

In the fond misconception of looking divine? 

’T is the land of the teapot, the realm of the tray. 

Can we smile when we know what their votaries 
say? 

Oh! ied 0 the curls of their ancientest belle, 

Are the hearts which they bear and the tales which 
they tell. Punch. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
THE PORTRAIT. 


‘* Wet, my dear mother, this is happiness !’’ 
cried Walter Morton, drawing his chair still closer 
to his mother, and taking her hand between his. 
“Three whole years since I left you, and yet you 
do not look a day older than when we parted ; and 
I declare you are handsomer than ever !"’ 

The happy mother smiled. She was proud of 
her sailor son, proud of his handsome face, his gal- 
lant bearing, his true and noble heart. He was her 
only son and she was a widow. She was but young 
at her husband’s death: and many were the difh- 
culties with which she had struggled in order to ed- 
ucate her child, and prepare him to make his way 
in the world. Her efforts procured him a situation 
as mate in a large merchantman; and he had now 
returned from his third voyage, laden with honora- 
ble testimonials of the high estimation in which his 
employers held hin. 

“T have often thought,’’ said Walter, ** that you 
must be very lonely whenl am away. Why should 
I leave you again, mother' We have enough now 
for our two unambitious selves, and it is but trifling 
with our own happiness to part when we might be 
together. I will not go to sea again.”’ 

** And when you marry, Walter,”’ said his moth- 
er, smiling ; ‘‘ we must think of that probability.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course. But I will marry an heir- 
ess ; so that difficulty is settled. But you have told 
me no village news yet. How many marriages 
have taken place in my absence ?”’ 

* Three, | believe. Helen Warner is married to 
her cousin; Emily Burton to John Morris he 
brewer ; and your old acquaintance and favorite 
but what ails you, my dear ?”’ 

** Nothing, mother, goon! So Amy Sinclair is 
married !”’ 

“ No, my dear—no such thing. What put that 
into your head’ I have something to tell you of 
Amy ; but I was going just now to tell you that your 





ning the village heiress, with a fortune of a hundred 
pounds paid down, and wondrous wealth in per- 
spective. 


and white favors! And poor Tom, in the midst of 





| guineas. 
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cottage as comfortable as so poor a place could be 
made. But there was something more to be done. 
She found the pittance that remained when her 
father’s debts were paid (for she insisted on paying 
them all) was so small as barely to suffice for the 
cormmon necessaries of life. Mrs. Sinclair was in 
bad health, needing many litle comforts that she 
had not means to procure. Again Amy exerted 
herself. You remember her talent for painting !’’ 

** Yes, yes,’’ replied Walter, hurriedly and with 
emotion. 

His mother was, perhaps, too much interested in 
the subject on which she was speaking, to observe 
that his voice trembled, and the dusk of evening 
had prevented her seeing the agitation his counte- 
nance betrayed. She continued, — 

** Well, one month after Mr. Sinelair’s death, I 
went very early to the cottage, thinking if Amy 
were up er see her alone, and do my best to 
cheer her. knocked softly and she opened the 
door, and led me into her own little room. Her 
drawing materials were on the table, and a half- 
finished miniature was with them. 

*** You have been at work early, Amy,’ I said ; 
‘Tam glad to see you do not mean to forget your 
charming accomplishment.’ 

‘* She turned to me with a calm, steady look, and 
answered, ‘ You shall know my secret. | am paint- 
ing this for sale. I have been told in my happier 
days that my miniatures were worth many guineas, 
and now, dear Mrs. Morton,’ she said, smiling, ‘1 
am going to ascertain whether or no my frends 
were flatterers. Do not tell my mother; her mind 
is weakened for the present, and she might be 
troubled at the thought of my working for my 
bread. It will be a proud and happy thought to 
myself if I can only succeed.’ ’’ 

** God bless her!’’ interrupted Walter ; ‘ and did 
she succeed ?”’ 

‘Yes. For her first picture shg received twenty 
It was a beautiful sight to see her lay 


|the money before her mother, and then throw her 
old favorite, Tom Purnell, had sueceeded in win- | 


arms about her, and sob on her bosom like a child. 


| It was the only time I ever saw her give way to her 
, feelings in her mother’s presence.”’ 


We had such bell-ringing, and bonfires, | 


his happiness, gained my heart by wishing ‘ Master | 


Walter was here !’”’ 
“Well done, Tom! 
mother !’’ said Walter, somewhat impatiently. 
** Ah, Walter, they have had much trouble since 
you were here. About a year ago Mr. Sinclair 


in much pecuniary distress. Mrs. Sinclair was 
overwhelmed at first, but Amy, that noble girl, 
what strength of mind she showed in her sorrow ! 
‘ We must leave this house,’ said she to her mother ; 
‘we must part with all the elegancies, and some 
of the comforts of life, and live in poverty and se- 
clusion ; yet let us stay here, dear mamma, here in 
this village, where no eyes will look unkindly on 
Us in our altered circumstances.’ Her mother was 
passive as a child, and agreed to all that she pro- 
posed ; so a small cottage was taken, the simplest 
articles of furniture were moved into it from the 
manor-house, and Amy brought her mother to her 
humble home. Poor girl! 1 have seen her tears 
fall silently, but how sadly! as she prepared the 
cottage for her mother’s reception. Not a word of 
complaint or repining, not an hour wasted in selfish 
ca, » yet one could see her heart was aching. I 

all I could to help her ; and she soon made the 

16* 


But about the Sinelairs, | 


** And where is she now, mother?’’ asked Wal- 
ter ; ‘‘ how does the noble creature live now ?”’ 

** She has toiled on with the same patient spirit 
that supported her from the first. Look, Walter, 
do you see a light in that cottage window’ That 


|is Amy’s home, and, probably, at this moment she 


is sitting at her mother’s feet, weary with the labors 


|of the day, yet gentle, happy, and affectionate, as 
died, leaving his wife and daughter, to our surprise, | 





if care was unknown to her. She has been em- 
ployed as a portrait-painter by all the wealthy fam- 
ilies in the neighborhood. My only fear is that she 
may overtask her strength ; but she looks well, and 
there is an expression of contentment in her face 
that makes her very lovely.” 

Lights were brought in and Mrs. Morton changed 
the subject of conversation. But when she had re- 
tired for the night, Walter stole softly forth, to lin- 
ger about the cottage where Amy dwelt, and think 
over all he had heard of her conduct. It has been 
said that there is something not disagreeable to us 
in the misfortunes of our best friends. It may be 
so, for certain it is that Walter’s meditations did 
not end in sadness, though their subject was Amy 
Sinclair and all her trials. He returned home at 
last, with a quick and cheerful step, and as he 
turned to take one last look in the direction of 
Amy’s home, a smile passed over his face, and he 
murmured, ‘* Happy !—yes, happy as a prince !”’ 
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It was about a month after Walter’s return, at 
the close of a fine summer's day, that he induced 
Amy to lay aside her brush, and take a walk with 
him. It was a lovely evening, and the country 
through which they wandered had much beauty even 
for a stranger's eye ; to them, for whom some pleasant 
association hung upon every tree, it seemed a para- 
dise. In the course of their walk they pamed the 
old manor-house, and Amy paused to look lovingly 
on its quiet grounds. Walter watched her anx- 
iously, but she turned to him again with her own 
kind smile, and said, ** Indeed, Walter, it is only 
for his sake—for my poor father's sake !”’ 

Walter's long pent-up feelings found voice at last, 
and he told Amy how he had loved her, though 
hopelessly, when she was rich and happy, and how 
he loved her more a thousandfold in poverty and 
trouble. Who shall tell how sweetly those fond 
words fell on Amy’s ear—how the happy tears 
rolled silently down her cheeks, as the secret of her 
own deep, yet unconscious love, was revealed to 
her heart? 

It was late when they returned from their ramble, 
and Mrs. Morton was sitting with Amy's mother, 
The rest of the evening passed quietly, yet happily, 
and Walter whispered to Amy, while the whew 
were exchanging their farewells for the night, 
** We will tell them all to-morrow, Amy—my Amy t 
I will come early to help you with your confes- 
sions.”’ 

But the morrow came, and Walter did not 
appear. Amy's cheek flushed at every sound, and 
her heart sank when hour after hour rolled by, and 
still he came not. At last an old and faithful ser- 
vant of Mrs. Morton was seen approaching the cot- 
tage, and Amy ran forth to meet her; but as the old 
woman came near, Amy stopped, afraid to ask 
what had happened. 

**Oh, Miss Amy,” cried the weeping woman, 
**T have a cruel sorrow to tell you of! My poor 
mistress '—her heart will break! She loved him 
so dearly, and, God knows, so did I!” 

Amy returned in silence to the cottage, and the 
servant followed her. Mrs. Sinclair was up-stairs, 
and Amy did not call her, but, after quietly closing 
the door, bade the woman sit down near her, and 
tell her what had happened. 

** Poor Master Walter!’ cried the woman, who 
had been his nurse; “‘ he was so noble, so good ! 
Poor Master Walter '!—he is gone !”’ and a passion- 
ate burst of tears interrupted her speech. Amy’s 
face was paie as marble, but she pressed her hand 
upon her heart, and said— 

** What do you mean, nurset Is Walter Morton 
dead ?* 

**Dead!”’ repeated the nurse—‘‘dead! Yes, 
Miss Amy, these eyes have seen him lying pale and 
dead. Oh, to see his poor mother’s agony! He 
did not come down to breakfast, and she went her- 
self to see what ailed him. To my dying day I 
shall not forget her shriek. She found him dead 
and cold—her own, her only child!” 

The nurse was too much absorbed by her own 
grief to observe the effect of her words on her lis- 
tener, who sat like one stunned, with dry eves and 
livid lips. Her mind refused to comprehend the 
exceeding bitterness of the sorrow that had fallen 
apon her. Once or twice she passed her hand 
across her brow, and glanced uneasily round the 
room, but she did not speak. At last, the nurse 
said— 

**T have brought a message to you, Miss Amy, 
from my poor mistress. She me go on my 
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knees to beg you to fulfil her request. She has no 
years of poor Master Walter! will you make one 
now?’ 

**1t—now?” said Amy, as if trying to under- 
stand what was asked of her. ‘Is it not too late? 
Did you not say he was dead'’’ and she shuddered 
as she spoke. 

‘* No, dear Miss Amy, it is not too late. There 
he lies, calm and beautiful as an angel. Dear Miss 
Amy, as you hope for pity yourself, pity his 
mother’s sorrow, and do what she asks !”’ 

* Paint Walter’s picture now—now, when he is 
dead! that is what you ask, is it not, nurse? J will 
do it.” Then, with strange, unnatural composure, 
she collected her drawing materials, and prepared 
to leave the house, bidding the nurse tell Mrs. Sin- 
clair of all that had happened. 

In a darkened pd i of the house to which she 
had so lately welcomed him in health and joy, Mrs. 
Morton watched by the body of her dead son. 
There he lay, pale and still, yet with a smile linger- 
ing about his white lips, a smile of more than 
earthly beauty. By what strange and sudden mal- 
ady the soul had been freed from its mortal tene- 
ment none might tell, but that it passed away 
calmly and without suffering, the happy expression 
of the features seemed to testify. 

** My son! my son!” whispered the poor widow, 
as she kissed the closed eyes ; ‘‘ all my other chil- 
dren did the Lord take from me, and then He called 
my husband to be with Him, but I deemed thou 
shouldst lay me in my grave. Thou, too, art gone! 
His will be done !”” 

Again she seated herself beside the bed, weep- 
ing, ** yet not as one without hope.”’ Her chast- 
ened heart grew calmer, and many a blessed thought 
of that country to which those she loved were gone, 
and to which she herself was, as she trusted, draw- 
ing near, glided across her mind and comforted her. 
At length she heard a step on the stairs, and, rising 
to ascertain who was coming, she met Amy Sinclair 
at the chamber door. 

** Dear, dear Amy,”’ she whispered, “‘ are you 
come to do it!” 

** Yes,”’ answered Amy, “I will do it, but I 
must be alone ;’’ and she passed on into the cham- 
ber of death. 

There was a hollow sadness in her voice that had 
alarmed Mrs. Morton, who waited at the door, lis- 
tening anxiously, lest any sound should betray that 
Amy had over-rated her , or that the first 
sight of death had alarmed and overpowered her. 
She little suspected how much had died to Amy 
with Walter Morton. All was still fora few 
minutes, and then she thought she heard a low yet 
bitter , but when she opened the door, Amy 
was A sare seated at her task, composed and tear- 
less. Again Mrs. Morton left her, and went down- 
stairs to make the melancholy arrangements which 
she knew must claim her attention. 

None watched the p of Amy’s sorrowful 
task; and when, long after, she confessed the tie 
that had bound her to Walter, she told but little of 
the four days she spent in the chamber of death. 
Something she said of the gay, mocking sunshine 
that filled the room when she drew aside the curtain 
that she might see his face ; something of the cruel 
contrast between the merry voices that filled the 
summer air with life, and the dreary, unbroken 
silence of the little room that was then her world. 
She hinted at moments when the passion of grief 
conquered her, and she wept in less y; 
and again, the calm evening would her 
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ing beside him, his cold hand in hers, praying that 
her despair might be forgiven, and finding some of 
the comfort she so sorely needed. 

The picture was finished, and two days after- 
wards Walter was laid in his grave. Mrs. Morton’s 
affection for Amy appeared daily to increase ; and, 
in a few weeks, she persuaded Amy and her mother 
to take up their abode in her house. 

Poor Amy’s patient, faithful spirit struggled hard 
against “despondency, and she continued her labors 
as a miniature-painter with the zeal of her former 
and happier days. But, alas! success did not, as 
formerly, attend her efforts. It might be that her 
hand was less skilful; it might be that the gay and 
thoughtless who had at first found a pleasant way 
of obtaining a character for benevolence, by patron- 
izing the pretty young miniature-painter, had found 
some still more interesting object on whom to 
bestow their so-called charity. Whichever was the 
cause, Amy’s pictures no longer gave satisfaction ; 
and again and again they were returned to her as 
requiring alteration, or even rejected altogether. 
These disappointments added a last drop of bitter- 
ness to her cup, little thought of by those who thus 
heedlessly inflicted pang after pang on a worn and 
breaking heart. 

It was about eight months after Walter's death. 
The early spring-flowers were showing themselves 
among the grass, the birds were beginning to sing 
in the budding trees ; to the happy, it was a season 
of hope and promise. Amy returned home after a 
iong and lonely walk ; and when her mother asked 
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the result of her expedition, she shook her head 
sadly, and, laying a parcel on the table, replied— 

‘* As usual, they are not pleased with the pictures, 
and I have brought them back. Dear mother, I 
cannot even help you now !”’ 

She hid her face in her hands, but the tears 
forced their way between her thin fingers, and it 
was long before her mother could comfort her. 
She seemed soothed at length, and went to her 
room, to lie down to rest after her walk. Before 
that day, strangely enough, her mother had been 
unconscious of Amy’s declining state of health, but 
now she could shut her eyes to itno more. Mrs. 
Morton, anxious to preserve that precious life, 
procured the best advice that the neighborhood 
afforded, and assisted Mrs. Sinclair in nursing the 
invalid with unwearied devotedness ; but all care 
was vain, and in a very few weeks Amy Sinclair 
Jay on her death-bed. It was then that she con- 
fessed to her mother and Mrs. Morton the love that 
she had borne to Walter; the grief that, for their 
sakes, she had so carefully concealed, even while it 
was consuming her life. 

** | wished—I tried to live !’’ she said, when they 
knew all; “ but I was weak, and it has pleased 
God to take me from you. I trust] have not mur- 
mured ; but it was so sudden—so very sudden !”’ 

That night, while the two widows watched her 
calm sleep, her spirit fled without a sigh ; and till 
morning dawned, and they saw the angelic expres- 
sion that Amy’s brow wore, they knew not that 
she was dead ! 





A COUNTRY CAROL. 


i’m a true English farmer—no, that’s not the word ; 
We don’t mention it now, ’tis a name never heard ; 
No such people as farmers in these times there be— 
Agricultarists now, man, is wat they calls we. 
Folks are growing 
Far too knowing, 
Much too fast for a fellow like me. 


Our calling itself is no longer the same, 
It has got a new nature as well as new name , 
We must all study science, we husbandmen, now, 
And one need be a scollard to follow the plough. 
Sent to college, 
Crammed with knowledge, 
Tanght the wherefore, the why, and the how. 


Time was when the farmer had no rule but one, 
Just to do what his fathers afore him had done ; 
The new-fangled inventions we now take in hand, 
1, for one, must confess that I don’t understand. 
Weeds restraining, 
Ditching, draining, 
Subsoil ploughing, all over the land. 


I remember the time when the stable would yield 
Whatsoever was needful to fatten a field ; 
But chemistry now into tillage we lugs, 
And we drenthes the earth with a parcel of drugs; 
Makes each fallow 
Physic swallow— 
All we poisons, I hope, is the slugs. 


Lor! when I was a youngster, who thought, to be sure, 
Of guano, or gypsum, to use for manure ? 
Of acids and salts from the blue bottle shops— 
we soon shall be going for tinctures and drops, 
Draughts and potions, 
__ Washes, lotions, 
Pills and powders, to doctor the crops. 





Well, there, to myself I says often, says I, 
Things will come round again, I’ve no doubt, by- 
and-bye ; 

And your wiseacres find, arter all ’s said and done, 
That the old plan of farming, my bucks, is the one ; 

Drop reliance 

On their science, 

Only finishing where they begun. 
Punch. 





GRATEFUL PADDY. 


Ocn! Paddy, my honey, we've given you our money, 
And we freely came down with the dust, did we not? 
And now you enjoy it, the way you employ it, 
Is in laying it out upon powder and shot. 


In want and starvation, you cried to our nativn ; 
To relieve you we pinched our own indigent sons ; 
You gained your petition—to buy ammunition, 
Pikes and cutlasses, bayonets, pistols, and guns. 


Against us thus arming, your conduct is charming 
To the friends that you found in your season of need. 

Sure, Paddy my darling, at Englishmen snarling, 
’T is a rare grateful boy that ye are, then, indeed! 


So shout for O’Brien, the young Irish Lion, 
Whilst pursuing your mighty magnanimous 


course ; 
Our alms ’gainst “our honors” the Sassenach, the 
donors, 
You convert into weapons of “ Physical Force.” 
unch. 





A peuiciovs Non-sequirvr.—The Duke of Rich- 
mond, at the Smithfield Cattle-Club Dinner, gave 
“The Butchers of the Metropolis,” which toast he 
followed up with the appropriate sentiment of “ Lave 
and let live.” In which case, we ask the Duke, whas 
is to become of the Butchers ?—- Punch. 
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288 CORRESPONDENCE. 


Orrice or tHe Livine Acs, 
165 Tremont Sr., Boston. 

We have much pleasure in the opportunity of 
introducing to the readers of the Living Age our 
fellow-laborer and partner, Edward Payson, Esq. 
Mr. Payson will add much strength to us, and take 
away much anxiety. 

Since our last number we have purchased the 
subscription lists of Messrs. Waite, Peirce & Co., 
and T. H. Carter & Co., and shall supply the 
copies to subscribers directly from this office. It 
would be well if all country subscribers would 
request the booksellers of whom they ordered the 
work, to transfer their names to this place. We 
are ready to make compensation to the booksellers. 
There will be no increase of expense of postage ; 
on the contrary, the copies sent from this office 
have a right to go at newspaper postage, when the 
cover is left off. 

The accounts from Ireland are truly alarming. 
The refusal to labor when employment at high 
prices is provided for the people, and the large in- 
vestments in guns and pistols, show that the demor- 
alization of society is very great. O’Connell has 
kindled a fire which he cannot extinguish, and can- 
not long smother. Unhappy old man! He has 
lived on the hopes of his needy, suffering country- 
men, and may live long enough to see the despair- 
ing convulsions of their disappointment. But after 
all, there is hope for Ireland. The emigrants to the 
United States prove that the race is capable of im- 
provement, and is far superior to the mixed Spanish 
races on this continent. Mr. Jacob Harvey pub- 
lished a statement lately, showing that the remit- 
tances to Ireland, made up of small sums and sent 
by poor people, exceeded a million of dollars last 
year. How much filial and brotherly love went 
with these little bills of exchange ! 

It looks as if Poland were to benefit by her com- 
mercial annexation to Russia. France will proba- 
bly consider that the treaty of Vienna is nullified 





by the absorption of Cracow, and may hereafter 
“work the rule the other way”’ for the benefit of | 
the three northern powers. Poland may confidently | 
expect the sympathy of ‘‘ Young Germany,” and} 
that isa very growing strength. Italy may soon | 
treat with Austria on an equality, if there be in! 


the nation a strength to correspond with that exhib- 
ited by the new pope. Would it be wrong for a 
protestant to wish that he may live a thousand years. 
or at least as long as any pope shal! be necessary ' 

The Life and Services of Captain Beaver will de- 
light our readers. We should be glad to give 
them each week the means of knowing and loving 
one such man. 





Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have published two 
handsome volumes in their library of American 
Books. We avail ourselves of the notices of these 
by the N. Y. Evening Post, and add also its notice 
of a new paper, from which we hope much 


Cravucer anp Spenser.—Two delightful vol- 
umes, just published by Wiley & Putnam, are be- 
fore us. ‘The first is entitled ‘‘ Spenser anp THE 
Farry Queen,”’ by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland. A me- 
moir of this great poet is given by Mrs. Kirkland, 
written in her spirited manner and with all her true 
and discriminating critical talent. This is followed 
by selections from the first book of Spenser's mag- 
nificent allegory, interspersed with explanations by 
the editor showing their connection with each other. 
The book is, in short, an introduction to Spenser, 
a review of his Fairy Queen on a large seale, in 
which, however, the poet is kept always in sight, 
and the critic never appears except when it becomes 
necessary. The selections, we need not say, are 
made with great judgment. 

The other volume, entitled ‘‘ Senecrions From 
THe Porerica, Works or Georrry Cuavcer,”’ by 
Charles D. Deshler, is searcely less weleome, 
though perhaps, on account of the antiquity of the 
author’s style, will be less generally read. Mr. 
Deshler has a genial and enthusiastic admiration of 
the old bard, whose beauties he well appreciates and 
skilfully points out. Prefixed to the selections are 
Tyrwhitt’s observations upon the proper reading of 
Chaucer, without consulting which nobody should 
venture upon the perusal of his works. 


We are pleased to announce the fact that a new 
weekly paper, called ** The Literary World,’’ is 
about to be published in this city, with Evert A. 
Duyckinck, Esq., as editor. It will furnish a record 
and estimate of the literature of the day, and, from 
what we know of the editor’s talents and aecom- 
plishments, we expect a journal of the highest re- 
spectability. It is to be published by Messrs. 

good & Co., who are said to have invested a 
good deal of capital in the enterprise. We are 
greatly in need of just such a paper as the one 
about to be established. 





The Livixe Ace is published erery Saturday, by | 
Litter. & Payson, at No. 165 Tremont St., Boston. | 
Price 12} cents a number, or six dollars a year in advance. 
Remittances for any period will be thankfully received 
and promptly attended to. To insure regularity in mail- | 
ing the work, remittances and ordets should be addressed ! 
to the office of publication as above. 
Twenty dollars will pay for 4 copies for a year. | 
Compvers sers to the end of 1846, making eleven | 
large volumes, are for sale, neatly bound in cloth, for 








twenty dollars, or two dollars each for separate volumes 
Any numbers may be had at 12} cents. 
Acencies.—The publishers are desirous of making 
arrangements in all parts of North America, for increas- 
ing the circulation of this work—and for doing this a 
liberal commission will be allowed to gentlemen who will 
interest themselves in the business. But it must be un- 
derstood that in all cases payment in advance is expected. 
The price of the work is so low that we cannot afford to 
incur either risk or expense in the collection of debts. 
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